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a discoverer, but not the less praise should 
Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints. be awarded to him for having established 


By James Syms, F.R.S.E. With five 
Eugravinge by Lizars. 8vo. pp. 163. 
Longman and Co. London, 1831. 
Auer the numerous contributions which 
the zeal and skill of modern surgeons have 
made to the advancement of knowledge in 
the healing art, there are few more valuable 
than the successful execution of the opera- 
tion for the excision of diseased joints. To 
many individuals, in the humbler classes of 
society, the loss of a limb is almost equiva- 
lent to the depri vation of the means of pro- 
curing subsistence. That surgeon, therefore, 
who is enabled to preserve so essential a por- 
tion of the body deserves the respect of scien- 
tific men and the gratitude of mankind. 
As to the history of the early cases in which 
this operation was performed, of the sur- 
geons who performed it, or of the re- 
salts they obtained, it is not our province 
to enter into any statement, since with all 
these points every surgical practitioner, or 
student is, or ought to be, already familiar. 
It is sufficient for us here to observe, that 
though executed with success by Mr. White, 
of Manchester, in the year 1768, in 1781 Mr. 
Park, of Liverpool, excised a carious knee- 
joint, and the operation was followed by such 
a happy result that the patient (a sailor), 
to use Mr. Park’s words. was enabled to go 
aloft with considerable agility, and to per- 
form all the duties of a seaman.” ‘The un- 
fortunate termination of bie second opera · 
tion seems to have deterred Mr. Park from 
any subsequent trial; and Mr. Philip Cramp- 
ton, of Dublin, although remarkably suc- 
cessful in an operation performed by him at 
a much later period, did not follow up the 
subject in a manner which we should have 
expected from his talent and opportunities. 
Mr. Syme does not present himself to us as 
No. 418. 


the excision of a diseased joint as a regular 
surgical operation, and one which every 
surgeon should hold himself prepared to 
perform under fitting circumstgpces. : 

From the cases recorded ſ this volume, 
it appears that Mr. Syme has four- 
teen elbow-joints, and that a similar opera- 
tion has been performed in Edinburgh’ three 
times by other practitioners, Of these 
seventeen cases (only two of which termi- 
nated unfavourably), a plain, and apparently 
not exaggerated account, is contained in the 
present treatise. Two cases are given of 
excision of the shoulder, fourteen of the 
elbow, and two of knee-joints. A curious 
coincidence was here, he remarked, in the 
number and events of all the cases of the last 
operation yet performed in this country. 
Park and Crampton excised the knee · joint 
in two instances, and each lost one of his 
patients; and the same result has attended 
two similar operations described by Mr, 
Syme. The first case recorded in Mr. Syme s 
work contains a description of his method 
for excision of the shoulder-joint. The in- 
troductory remarks are here so valuable, 
that we willingly transfer them to our o- 
lumns :— 

About five ween amp I met with a case, 
which afforded a very favourable opportu- 
nity of reviving this obsolete proposal, and. 
carried it into effect with such success as 
confirmed me in, the opinion of its advan- 
tages that I had previously been led to en- 
tertain. Before relating the particulars of 
this case, it will be proper to make some 
general observations ou the mode of per- 
forming the operation in this situation. 

„The humerus is not always affected to 
the same extent, but the whole of its head, 
that is to say, all that part above the at- 
tachments of the is major and latis- 


simus dorsi muscles ought to be taken away ; 
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to afford room for getting access to the sca- 
pular of the disease. The glenoid 
cavity is sometimesaffected only in a part of 


its surface, but the whole of it ought to be 
removed on the general principle alread 
stated. The ion process, though 10 
entering inte the formation of the joint, 
sometimes participates in the disease, and 
then, of course, requires removal no less 
than the other parts concerned, The axillary 
plexus lies at such a distance below the 
joint as to 15 safe, provided the 
surgeon articulation at its exter- 
nal or lateral part, and then cuts close to the 
bones. The only vessel of a size that ren - 
ders the necessity of a ligature at all proba- 
ble, is the r circumflex artery, which 
may be either tied at the time it is cut, or 
compressed by an assistant, until the opera- 
tion is finished. The joint may be opened 
by incisions made in various directions; a 
— perpendicular one from the acromion 
will hardly be sufficient, except in such 
eases as Mr. White’s, or in recent gun-shot 
‘wounds, where the surrounding parts are 
not thickened or preternaturally adherent, 
aod where the comminution of the bone ren- 
ders its free exposure for the application of 
a saw unnecessary. Mr. Bent made a per- 
ndicular incision, commencing midway 
tween the acromion and coracoid 0 
and thea out inwards or towards — 
num from both extremities of this incision, 
80 as to form an oblong flap of the pectoralis 
jor and clavicular portion of the deltoid. 
It is difficult to conceive a plan of operating 
more dangerous to the axillary plexus than 
this one, or less favourable to the easy and 
effectual attainment of the objects in view. 
Sabatier to extirpate a portion of 
the integuments and deltoid of a V shape, 
which, though not so objectionable in re- 
Spect to its 2 and inconvenience in the 
first instance, must be regarded as extremely 
adverse to a speedy and satisfactory cure. 
Moreau made a square flap of the deltoid, 
turned it down, and then gained what more 
room was required, by cutting upwards at 
both extremities of the transverse incision, 
80 as to obtain another flap. Mr. Morel, in 
ing on account of a gun-shot wound 
the shoulder-joint, six months after it was 
received at the battle of Waterloo, made a 
semilunar incision with the convexity down- 
wards, so as to form at once a large flap 
from the deltoid. This mode of procedure 
does not appear to have been very conve- 
nient, if we may judge from what is stated 
by Mr. Morel as to the length of time re- 
quired for the operation, which was no less 
than three quarters of an hour, and the 
bam blood lest, viz. two pounds. 
I believe that the best way of bringing 
the bones completely within reach with 
least injury to the soft parts, is to make a 
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perpendicular incision from the scromion 
through the middle of the deltoid, nearly to 
its attachment, and then another one 
upwards and backwards, from the lower e- 
tremity of the former, 80 as to divide the ex- 
ternal part of the Muscle. The flap thus 
formed being disseqted off, the joint will be 
brought into view, and the capsular, liga- 
ment, if still remaining, having been di- 
vided, the finger of the surgeon may be 
round the heed of the bone, 80 as to 
feel the attachments of the spinati and sub- 
scapular muscles, which can then be readily 
divided by introducing the scalpel first on 
the one side, and then on the ether. After 
this the elbow being across the fore 
part of the chest, the bead of the humerus 
will be protruded, and may then he easily 
sawn off while, Brasped in the operator's 
left-hand. The subsequent part of the 
ration will be conducted on the shin 
already explained, and, as it is. of course 
desirable to preserve as much mobility as 
possible, no means, should be used to re- 
strain motion further than are necessary for. 
pteventing irritation and displacement. The 
pectoralis major and iatissimus dorsi tend to 
but this ma: revented by placing 
a cushion the — — * 
The result of the second operation on the 
shoulder-joint was not so favourable, the 
patient died of pectoral disease six months 
after the excision. For the details we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Syme’s work, 
Fourteen cases of excision of the elbow. 
joiat are next given, which fully establish 
the propriety and practicability of substi- 
tuting this mode of operation in many cases 
where amputation was formerly considered 
indispensable ; only two of the fourteen ter- 
minated fatally. We select a suceessful and 
an unsuccessful case, that our readers may 
have an impartial view of the subject: 
Mr. V., twenty-four years of age, about 
fourteen months before asking my , assist- 
ance, began to feel flying pains. in the, left 
elbow-joint. He could not in any way ac- 
count for the origin of this complaint, and 
paid little attention to it, until after the 
lapse of several months it became gradually 
much aggravated, and accompanied, by. 
weakness of the limb, which at length de- 
prived him of its use. The joint being now 
considerably swelled, was leeched, but with- 
outany relief. Poultices were then applied 
for several weeks, whea the practitioner in 
attendance made an incision over che inner 
tuberosity of the humerus, and evacuated a 
large quantity of matter, Other incisions, 
were subsequently made in different parts 
the Though 


of the arm for the same. purpose, 
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OF DISEASED JOINTs. 


pain, which was particularly 
severe during the night, when it not only 
im of rest, but almost made bim 


“T saw him first in October 1828, and 
found his strength, as well as appetite, less 
impaited than might have been expected. 
His countenance, however, betrayed ia - 
tense and long-continued suffering, and ex- 
hibited very remarkably that peculiar anxi- 
ous look whith so often accompanies dis- 
ease of the bones. The limb was 22 
powerless, and edematous from the lower 
third of the humerus downwards. After 
several unsuccessful trials, I succeeded in 
passing a probe into the rior part of 
the joint, which was then felt to be exten- 


peared to be confined 
to the bones, as the patient was young, and 
as the ifritation of the disease was much 
greater than any that could result from an 
operation which had the effect of removing 
it, 8 out the 
joint, accord erformed the opera- 
— on the 3rd of in 
sence of Professor Russell and Sir George 
Ballingall. 

Having placed the patient on a sofa, so 
as to present the elbow in a favourable po- 
sition, I made a transverse incision at once 
into the joint immediately above the olecra- 
non, extending to the radial tuberosity 
of the humerus, but at such a distance from 
the immer one as to avoid the ulnar nerve, 
I then out upwards and dowawards for about 
an inch and a half at each extremity of the 
first incision, so as to form two square flaps, 
which being dissected from the subjacent 
bones, exposed them completely. Having 
ascertained that the ulna was carious as far 
as the coronoid process, I sawed it across at 
this part, and then insulating the extremity 
of the humerus, divided it in the same way 
immediately above the tuberosities, I, last- 
ly, removed the head of the radius, which 
was very much diseased. 

No vessel required a ligature, but there 
was a considerable general oozing from the 
cut surface. After exposing the wound for 
a few minutes, and sponging it with cold 
water, I brought the flaps together, and re- 
tained them in contact by means of one 
stitch in-each of the perpendicular incisions, 
aud three in the transverse one. Some 
compresses of Tint and a roller were then 
22 55 after which the patient was put to 

. Those present were mach struck by 
the very ait alteration that appeared in 
the shape of the limb after the stitches were 
introduced. 


“ On the following morning, I found that 
the patient had passed oa indifferent night, 


and was | rather anxious and ex- 
hausted from want of fsleep, notwithstand- 
ing an opiate which he had taken the pre- 
ceding evening. His pulse, however, was 
good, and he had had no rigor or other un- 
leasant symptom, As his bowels had not 
n evacuated the day before, I directed 
an injection to be administered without de- 
lay. In the evening, he was in all 
well; a soft pulse, a clean tongue, and a 
coantenance nearly free from the expression 
of anxious distress, which bad characterised 
it previously to the operation, led me to 
conclude that there was little reason for 
apprehension. 
Great part of the wound 5 by the 
first intention, leaving very little deformity ; 
but the cure was delayed by an edematous 
state of the limb, which distended the 
newly-formed cicatrix, and impeded the 
contraction of the granulations in those 
parts which did not unite in the first in- 
stance. To counteract this disposition, I 
used fomentations with warm salt water, 
and the pressure of a firmly-applied flannel 
roller. e joint remained moveable to the 
natural extent; but though the patient 
could use his hand almost from the first, he 
did not regain any command over the elbow 
until the end of several months, aud even 
now he does not possess much strength in 
it. He is able, however, to use it in giving 
instructions in arithmetic, &c, It may be 
proper to observe, that this individual is 
characterised by an extreme degree of what 
is usually called nervous constitution, and 
altogether a most unfavourable subject for 
this or any other operation.” 


The fifteenth case seems to have termi- 
nated fatally, because the patient was un- 
willing to submit to the operation at a time 
when his constitution had not been under- 
mined by the disease :— 

* William Rogers, aged 15, was brought 
to me at the beginning of last summer, on 
account of a diseased elbow, which seemed 
to admit of relief by excision. The parents 
were dissuaded from submitting to this pro- 
posal by the representation of a practitioner 
adverse to the operation, who strongly re- 
commended amputation in its stead. Ag 
this proposal was still less acceptable than 
the former, the patient was sent to the 
country, and placed under the cafe of an 
irregular practitioner. I was asked to see 
him again about the middle of September, 
and then 2 oy a change had taken 

ace greatly for the worse. e swelling, 
. — circumscribed and confined 
to the neighbourhood of the joint, now ex- 
tended half way both up to the shoulder 
and down to the hand. re were nume- 
rous sinuses, and, in short, an appearance 


|| 
mion | somewhat relieved, after the discharge of 
ly to these abscesses, he still continued to be 
one 
thus distracted. 
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greater derangement of structure th 5 D 
ever met with, except in the case o 

beth above related; en- 
couraged by the success enperience io that 
instance, I still deemed it right to periorm | 
the operation. 


„On the 2ist of October I cut into 6% 


joint, and removed the olecranon as usual. 
It then appeared that the ulua was very 
extensively diseased, the cells of its spongy | 
substance being filled with scrofulous mat- 
ter, To make as sure as possible of takin 
away all the affected portion, I e 
the bone quite down to the commencemént 
of the narrow part of its shaft, and gut it 
across there. As the ce Wells, who bed 
an equally large portion of the ulna removed, 
— a perfect recovery, I hoped that the 
result in this case also would be satisfac- | the 
tory, notwithstanding so great a liberty had 
been taken with it, For nearly a week this 
hope promised to he realised ; 2 deal 
of inflammation, indeed, succeeded, but not 
more than I had frequently seen \ before. 
The clots of blood, and sloughs of diseased 
structure, separated by degrees, and then 
the swelling and tension subsided, At this 
stage of the case I went to the country to 
form an operation, and returned the fol- 
wing evening, but did not see the patient 
till next morning, as I believed him to be 
doing perfectly well. His appearance then 
struck me remarkably. He had all along a 
pale, unhealthy aspect, and quick, uneasy 
way of breathing; but now his countenance 
was much more thin, pale, aud anxious, and 
his breathing was performed with a sort of 
catch; he had refused his food both this day 
and the day before. I believe that the 
limb should now bare been amputated ; but 
vious success made me too confident, and 
12 tented myself with palliating symp- 
toms, of which a very 2 one that 
next appeared was a tymp 
of the abdomen. Oa the 50th of September, 
he was evidently sinking under the irrita- 
tion, and J then removed the arm, with the 
advice of some of my friends, but certainly 
with very little expectation of preventing 
the fatal termination, which to.k place the 
day following. 
** The result of this case shows that there 
re limits determined by the extent of the 
and the constitution of the patient, 
— which the operation cannot be ex- 
tended with safety, These limits cua be 
ascertained only by experience ; and, there: 
fore, auch exceptions should be regarded 
as beacons, not to warn us against the ope, 
ration, but rather to guide us to its safe and 
advantageous 


~ We 9 7 7 to the concluding portion 
72 work, which is occupied by two cases 
of the knee-joint ; as, we have d 
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| The length to wh hich 2 
extended prerente us entering 125 
deeply into the merits of 
structive work, We may, however, 
say, that it deserves the. attentive consider- 
ation of every Practical surgeon, “and that 
Mr, Syme's should » followed by 
all who feel ‘theme! 765 com etent 94 
take an operation, ja, an 
curate, knowledge of great 


skill, dexterity, and se ses: in the 
performance. In owe are 
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History of the Epiiemic Spasmodic Cholera 
of Russia, liustrated ty numerous 
eiu Documents,with a Map, By Bis. 
ser Hawkins, M.D, seo. pp. 30. bon 
don. Murray, 1881. 
Tut professed object of this is td 
collect into a convenient and ready form the 
scattered information yet obtained “on this 
topic of universal interest, iu order thut itt 
the event of the outbreaking Uf thie’ 
in Great Britain, „ 
clergymen, and medical” ‘practitiod re- 
siding at a distance ftom’ opportavities of 
information, should be enabled’ to possess 
the experience acquired in other 
countries“ tredliD 
The beneficial tendency’ of such’ a ‘Wott, 
if properly executed, cannot be, 73 
fora moment. It elso appears to us cm- 
pletely unnecessary that the compiler of 
the requisite materials should per- 
sonally witnessed the ravages of the’ disease 
of which he treats, Dr, Pie Hawkins, 
who has never seen a case of cholera, may 
contrast ‘and determine on the oppasing 
statements of the actunt ob — 
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och bed th be 22 
ugust the gan to p 
among the inbabitants, and then passed 
across the river among the neighbouring 
Kirglies, as well as upwards'to the villages 
of Sdlodnikovsko and Vaisovka, in one of 
rson attacked was 4 military 

who bad expéeed to the dis- 

. the 25th July, the epidemic also 
began in Krasuojar, situated on the northern 
mouth of the ‘olga, twenty miles from 

Astrachan ; and it first seized a private of 
invalids and 1 gitl of thirteen years of age, 
who had both recently come from that capi- 
tal. On the third August, it appeared in 
the estate of M. Nekrasov, ten miles from 
Krasnojar, and among the Algarine 
the vicinity of the town, from whic 
‘finally extended down to the Cossack Con 
don on the Caspian, between which and 
‘Krasnojar there is constant commutiication. 
While the disease prevailed in Astrachan, 

dome ‘fishermen were there from Makovsky 
and Schitnisky, two places on the shore of 
‘the Caspian, where the Wolga opens into 
it. These men, terrified at the progress of 
the epidemic, Lastened bome to place them- 

‘sebyes, as they imagined, in security ; but 
they had already imbibed the 0; some 
fell’ sick on the way, others after arriving at 
their homes, and the disease soon spread 
throughout the community to which they 
belonged. 

On the 2d August the salt depot of 
Basinsk, in the Caucasian kingdom, ten 
miles off the highway, was subjected to the 
general pestilence. On the ist of the month 
an Armenian, convalescent from cholera, 
arrived at the house of a private of the 
depét, who was taken ill and died next da 
and other cases occurred afterwards, At 
the salt depot likewise of Kijateka, twenty 
miles from Krasnojer, a private soldier was 
token ill, who had been sent thither from 
Astrachan with medicines and instructions 
for the inhabitants in case the disease should 
appear among them, and various individuals 
were attacked subsequently. 


tee 2 and farms in the neigh- 
hourhoed’ Astrachan remained exempt 
from the epidemic, having broken off all in- 
tercourse with the diseased districts, In 
many villages, too, where similar measures 
security were taken, the issue was equall 
rtunate, although the cholera raged all 
around them; for example, in the lordships 
ol Smirnov. Beketor, and Prince Dolgo- 
45 7 in Sarepta, eight miles from Zaritzin, 
some other places. On the other hand 
Kaimueks, who, as soon as the disease | con 
ap — among them, left their sick com- 
— behind them, and to pastur- 
eu fourteen miles off and more, 
did not in this way get rid of their fatal 
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„contained in Keraudren’s treatise, regard- 


cases occurred among the fa- 


visitor—fresh cases 
milies who were first attacked. 

where the part a 
family were token ill iw Dr. 
Solomow cannot believe that local causes 
could bave produced the epidemic, because 
the two seasons previous to 1830 had been 
much more favourable than it to the exten - 
sion of a disease of local origin, as the coun- 
try had been then much flooded. __ 

„Wherever measures were taken to pre- 
vent communication in the Russian domi- 
nions, there the, . deen tatally 
checked, or has made but little » progress. 
Petersburgh Das not escaped)’ because 
strict quarentine bas not been — 
tween it and Moscow, The Moravian co- 
lony on the right bank of the Wolgs, and 
several German colonies in the goverpment 
of Saratoy, around which, the was 
violent, adopted the system of — 2 
and unhurt! At — 
beewa some Russian peas an 
ther,, scarcely a hunted 

— — appeared in 

thels „and caring a qos- 
rantine during the revalence of the epi- 
demic, remained in — The lange 
blishment composing the Academy of Mili 
tary Cadets at Moscow, was preserved. by 
a similar plan from the scourge, which was 
80 active on all sides of it. Can we heve a 
better proof of the contagious nature of the 
disease, than that insulation, or 
from the sick, is almost . 
to preserve from the eil! ?! 


Dr. Hawkins next cites the seis ti 


— 


21 


* 


ing the immunity enjoyed by the French 
consul at Aleppo, in consequence ol the in- 


sulation he preserved, * 4. 
to observe — 


„ At Daataie we find that the disease 
3 for several weeks, baving pro 
ly been first imported by a It 2 not 
extended from Dantzic 
bouring towns or districts of sala 
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Prussian government enforced a ven Strict] 
quarantine, Can we imagipe ious infty 
element in the air or iv the earth at Dantzic, 
which should produoe the diseese’in wat dises 
to 
the towns of Prussia? Is jt not a slog 8 
easy solution of the gee 
that it was 10 

on, tit e ope: 
cause the evil bos pent up wp, wad has eed 
not been permitted to difféer “itself, 


rigidly hemmed in on all sides By 


|. OF THE CHOLERA, 


na, better. reason that we can discover, 
yety,tigid system, of qua- 
Capitulation,” 


ved hax ol avorvetg 
Some very sensible remarks next occur 
cone partisan’ spirit dy which it is 


ident that of the Indian officers Lave 


71¹ 


means by 
not avoid arriving at the conclusion, that the 
disease in India was probably communicable 
from person to person, and that in Europe it 
has undeniably proved 80. — 
we must allow that its contagious er is 
more limited than that of the plague, and of 
some other disorders styled contagious. Its 
attacks are chiefly confined to the lower 
classes, and it seems, in a few words, 10 
require a particular disposition to receive it. 
What that disposition is, has been repeat- 


dom. been actuated in their rejection of the con- diy mentioned in the preceding pages, and 
catall | Wall be further illustrated in the appendix, 

wen alludes to} Wich respect 10 merchandise, general 
. the protectign afforded by moral courage, and | opinion is entertained in Russia that goods 


4 the vemer! are not capable of propagating it. This 
— subject, however, bas hi erto elicited little 
derived from ‘the | save negative evidence, We know how 
pment comparative immunity of the medical men strongly — aud 2 political feel- 

|ings are arrayed against a proper circum- 
Whe ate ttle Uf the dis- —— on this — Two of the most 
Ne. then, justly, elend, prudent and governments in Eu- 
rope have establis a quarantine on mer- 
— — — on — — and this circumstance alone should 

be sufficiently strong to induce others to 
@ frst the obe. ‘There is no nectesity for em- adopt tbe sama, caution, these. axe 
— — — —— two of the states most near to Russia, and 
— St.! most likely to have obtained ample and cor- 
casts: be or |rect information. One remarkable fact in 
Mili- — | favour of its propagation by goods bas lately 
red by — — — 1 its — "tee been published by the Norwegian govern- 
sh was whieh — —— which declares that, out of one hun- 
have — oss, the un- dred and sixty-nine deaths at Riga, in three 
do and gathers) days, an eighth part had been carriers of 


strength “through the new circumstances 


which ovétirin its passage. Let us admit, 
if it be ‘necesssary, that the disease was not 
contagious in India, or let us suppose that 
sphere of contagion was so 

ited as to be scarcely sensible. Still that 
very limited sphere may be gradually ex- 
tended. to a certain — and — = 
ease may yet finally remain less powerfnl in 
its ation than — of the 
other diseases which are classed under that 


“et Medical men are usually reluo · 
tant to admit any existence which is not 
actually visible to their senses, and conta- 
gion, accordingly, is a principle which the 

have always been slow to admit in an ol 

disease, and still more tardy in granting to 
what may be termed a new one. Dr. Mac- 
michael has shown how much ingenuity was 
wasted, in every possible explauation, be- 


fore even the small-pox was allowed to be 


denomination. We speak of the laws of . f f which Syde dees 
contagion, but who can define them? As|Contesious, f fact of which Sydenham 
— many EK. varieties may exist in the not seem to have been aware.” 
vontagtpus element, as in those fluctuatin 
of to Which the name of 1] TBelength to which these extracts have 
, patticullar diese is affixed. extended forbids our making them the sub- 
*. 2 — of the Jeet of any additional observations. We 
11 t inftapnce of poverty in pre disposing to this content ourselves, therefore, by adding that 
antzic, ja 6 fthe F h his of 
disse, andia humane and practical appeal with the exception o rench history 
ofall of the richer classes in de ‘disease by M. Moreau de Jonnes, Pr. 
more of eppenring in, ibis country, | Aer work contains more ample re- 
mieiby ap bin conchusigas im the for reference and comparison than 
are byl . other wich which we are acquainted, 
on 
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curred 
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REPORT OF DRS. RUSSELL AND BARRY. 


10 rab | studied the disease in all: its steges, our de. 


ow GHOQLERASMORB 


‘ 

We beve the atten- 

Nom of dar’ readers to the following excel. 
ptton'of the’ cholera morbus, 


ttacted ftbm an otlierwise insignificant pam- | 


phletjust published by the Board of Healab. 
We. are informed by these who have wit- 
nessed the disease in its worst forms, that 

nothing can exceed the gdelity of this Ne- 
‘port, Tue place “tlie authors 
assign to the leaden blue, purple, brawn, 
on evendlack” hue of the skin, and the force 
swith which they dwell on the comparatively | 


slight Of the vomiting and purg- 
a to render the diagnosis some 


the Lodien ‘pestilence and our autumnal 
amatter of certainty and ease. 

‘Phe -perusel of this narrative will also, we 
‘think; tend to effect an important change d. 
in the Opinions of those who have hitherto 


Yenesection as a curative agent. ine 
@ await the observations of Drs. Barry 
and Russell, on the treatment of the disease 
with much interest, and in the strong hope 
that the scientific manner in which they have 


commenced its investigation, will lead to 
the establishment of more rational thera- 
peutic measures, than those which empi- 
meien or terror has hitherto prescribed :— 


wrt} 


there can be no doubt that 
the disease now prevailing here is strictly 
identical, in all essential points, with the 
epidemic cholera of India; and although 

ate many descriptions extant of that 
malady, much more ably and accurately 
Ww up than any which we can pretend to 
tire; vet we are induced to believe that a 
abort account of the symptoms which we 
2 have actually witnessed and noted 
the be in some 3 of cases, 

. — our arrival here, may be useful,. 
„ because we are not.aware that any 
iption by an eye-witness of European 
era has yet, been addressed to the Bri- 

— secondly, because the 

as it has shown itself in this capi- 
hen closely compared with the ludian 


ccription, however imperſeet, will at beast 


assist towurds establisling u standard of 
comparison with other epidémies of 
chotete in Europe, aed may, perbnps, ena- 
| ble those who jie — — 


recognise it with more than the 
would otherwise beable to d, ‚§ 
Ihe eholera morbus of the north of. Ee- 


rope, ta which the. Russian peasants bave 
the mame of ‘:choraaie: colezn,” or 
lke most is 


set, Which charadterise the second stage, 
that of reaction, beat, dad 21% 

22 Preliminary: Symptoms — 10 
We have but ſew 


Srtunivies f wit- 
— of — these symptoms, 
— te seizure 


— imtorval, — 


gence is scarcely sufficient to bring the pa- 


tient and the ther,-after- their 
before the disease is fully form · 
Diarrhea, at first ſeculent, 

cramps im the legs, nausea, or 
about the pit of the stomach, 

the longest warning. Indeed, — 
ordinary diarrhea, has been. frequently 
known to continue for one, two, or more 
days, unaccompanied by any other remark- 
able symptom, until the patient is sudden - 
ly struck blue, and nearly lifeless. Often 
the symptoms just mentioned are arrested 
by timely judicious treatment, and the dis- 
ease completely averted,» When. violent 
vertigo, sick stomach, nervous agitation; id- 
termittent, slow, or small pulse, cramps, 
2— at the tips of the fingers and toes, 

rapidly approaching the trank, give the 
first warning: then there is scarcely an in- 
terval. Vomiting or purging, or both these 
evacuations, of a liquid like rice-water or 
whey, or barley-water, come on; the fea- 
tures become sharp and contracted, che eye 
sinks, the look is expressive of terror, wild- 
ness, and, as it were, à consdiousness on the 
part of the sufferer that the hand of death 
is upon him. The lips, the ſace, the neck, 
the hands, the feet, and soon the thighs, 
arms, and whole surface, assume a leaden, 
blue, purple, black, or deep-browm tat, 
according to 
dual, varying in shade — the intensity of 
the attack. The fingers and toes are re- 
duced at least a third in tlie kne the skin 
and soft parts covering them are 
shrivelled, and folded.; the unils pat on n 
bluish pearl - white; the larger superficial 
veins are marked by flat lines of 4 dr epet 


pulse i¢ either 


the complexion of the iudivi- 


‘wll 

oft 

wh 

dike 

10 

che 

les 

of 

of 3 

Th 
companied bye set of symptoms which mey 
be termed preliminary; by avdtber get 
which strovgly mark the disease in its 
first, cold, or collapse stage; -and byatbird 
utmost 


the 


— 


— others had been 
white und loaded, but flabby: and chile, very early inthe morning. 
like bis of dead flesh; Ihe voice is neerly rom the aggravated state which we have 
os —— quieky irregular, and just described, but very few indeed recover, 
particularly if that state has been present 
— asta aw immense’ effert of the even Sor four hours before. treatment has 


chest, whilst the ala nasi (in the most hope- commenced. A thread of pulse; however 
debs and dowards' their-eiose), instead small, is almost always ſelt at the wrist, 
of expanding, collapse, and stop the ingress where recovery from the blue or cold stage 
of air. bxpiration is quick and convulsive. jis to be expected. Singular enough to say, 
The patient: — — — biceough coming on in the intermediate 
plaintive: (e vox ebolerioa’), | moments, between the threatening of death 


there are tetavio «spasms of the legs, 


general tetauus, nor even trismus. There 


und by u — time, from not 
being able to retdin air enough ‘in his — 
fot asentence, He tosses incessantly from 
side to side complains f —ů 
weight andeaogdish around bis heart. He 
struggles for breath, and often lays his hand 
on his stomuch wid Chest to point out the seat 
al his ago Tue integuments of the belly 
are sometimes taised into ig irregular 


folds, whilst. the belly — 
— the di wae 
jewards towards — sometimes 


and the beginning of reaction, is a favour- 
able sign, and» 
turn of circulation. ‘ 

In less severe cases, the pulse is not 
wholly extinguished, though much reduced 
in volume; the respiration is less émbar- 
rassed ; the oppression and anguislt st the 
chest are not so overwhelming, although 
vomiting and purging and the cramps may 
have been more intense. Ihe coldness and 
and | change of colour of the surface, the peculiar 
alteration of the voice, a greater or less de- 
gree of coldness of the tongue, the charac- 


thigbs;and loins; but we have not seen ter of the liquids evacuated, have’ been in- 


is Oceasionally a low suffering whine. The 
secretion of urine is always totally sus- 
pended, nor have we observed tears sbed 
under these circumstances; vomiting and 
purging, which are far from’ being the most 
important or dangerous symptoms, and 
which, in a very great oumber of cases of 
the present epidemic, have not been profuse, 
generally cease, or are arrested by medicine 
easily in the attack, Frictions remove the 
blue colour for a time from the part rubbed ; 

but in other parts, particulurly the face, the 
hvor becomes every moment more intense 
and more general. The lips and cheeks 
sometimes puff out and flap, in expiration, 
with a white froth between them, as in apo- 
plexy. It blood be obtained in this state, 
it is black, flows by drops, is thick, and 
feels to the finger colder than natural. To- 
warda the close of this scene, the respiration 
becomes very slow, there is a quivering 
among the tendons of the wrist; the mind 
remains entire. ‘The patient is first unable 
to swallow, then becomes insensible; there 
nevet is. however, an —— in the throat, 

and he dies quietly alter a long convulsive 
sob or two. 

The above is a faint description of the | of 
very: worst kind of case, dying, in the cold 
* iu from six to twenty-four hours after 


the sétting-im of the bad symptoms. We | por 


heveérseen many such cases just carried to 
the hospitaldrom their homes or their bar- 
by far the greater number, vomit- 
ing hed teased, in some, r it was 
stilk galag on, and invariably of the true 


— 


bad death takes 


variably well marked in ell the degrees of 
violence of attack which we have hitherto 
witnessed in this epidemic. In no case or 
stage of this disease have we observed 
shivering; nor have we heard, after in - 
_— ry; of more than one case, in which this 
brile symptom took place. ' 
Fever, or Hot Stage. 


After the blue cold period has lasted 
from twelve to twenty-four, seldom to forty- 
eight hours or upwards, the pulse and er- 
ternal heat begin gradually to retura ; head- 
ach is complained of, with noise in the 
ears; the tongu becomes. more. ladéed, 
redder at the tip and edges, and also drier. 
High-coloured urine is passed with pain and 
in small quantities, the pupil is often dilat- 
ed, soreness is felt on pressure Over the 
liver, stomach, and belly; bleeding by the 
lancet or leeches is required; ice to the 
head gives great relief; in short, the patient 
is now labouring ander n continued fever, 
not to be distinguished from ordinury fever, 
A profuse critical perspiration may come 
on from the second or third day, and leave 
the sufferer convalescent ; but, much more 

frequently, the quickness ‘of pulse and heat 

of skin continue; the ‘ton hecomes 
brown and parched, the eyes are suffused 
end drowsy, there is a dull flash, with stu · 
and heaviness about the countenance, 
much resembling typhus; dark sordes cot- 
leet about the lips and tec th; sometimes the 
patient is pule, squalid; and Tow, witli the 
pulse and heat below ‘natural, but — 

at soperer nes, 

trphous 
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Often 
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toes, 
e the 
min- 
these 
er or 
» fea- 
wild- 
—̃ö 
serous kind. „Many confessed th ry 


later, in the indi · 

too whom the most sasiduous atten- 

tion bad barely anuved in the best ur cold | bare 

» Vagivesnoties of the importance 

af ebolera feyet, a most intelli- 

gent physician, Dr. Reimer, of thee mer ten 

chant hospital, us, that of the 

twenty, casea, treated under his, own eye, 

who, soll victims 10 the disease, seven died 

in dhe cold stage, and thizteeu in the-con- 

angular m is * 

with certainty. during its blueor cold peried. 

After reaction has been established can- 

not be distinguished from en ordinary, con, 

tinued fever, except by dhe slartness and 

of itecourse, The greenish os dark, 

and bighly-biltous discharges produced. in 

the bet stage, by calomel, are got sufficient- 

Jy, diagnomie,; and it is curious that she 

persons employed about these typhoid cases 

are ptiacked, ere never seized 

with ordinary fever, but with genuine cold 

blue chelera. . Nothing, therefore, is more 

than the: persons may come .to 
the coast of England, apparently. labour- 

ing under comwon feverish indisposition, 


who .reslly and truly ere euffering — 
ebolera in the second stage. 

The points of difference between the pre- 
went epidemic and the cholera of Ide, 
when the two diseases are closely oom - 


appear to us to be the following :— 
Firat, The evacuations, both upwards and 
dowawards, seem to have been much more 
profuse and ungovernable in the Indian 
than in the present cholera, though the cha- 
— — of the evacuations are precisely the 


i 1— 4 to health from the 
_@old stoge, without passing through conse- 
- eutixe fever of any kind, waa by far more 
frequent id india. than here, nor did the 
consecutive fever there assume a typhoid 


type. 
lo "Thisdly,. The proportion of deaths in the 
cold stage, compared with those in the hot, 
wes dar greater ia India, according to Dr. 
‘a expericace, than here. 
Fourthly, The number of medical men 
— hospital attendants attacked with — 
dufing the present epidemic, in 
e whole employed and to . 
other classes of society, has been 
all comparison greater here than in ro 
under similar circumstances; 
medical men have been already ee 
have ‘died out of two — 2 
ty-four. Four others have died at Cron · 
stadt, Out of very small number résidi 
in that fortress at the time the disease broke 
on there. Six ‘attendants have been tuken 
— behind 
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FORENSIC MEDICINE: 


28 loz 


— 


POISONOUS — OB. “QONDENERATED 
ACETIC ACID. 


— 


Tue — 
interest, and will be advaritageousl} stdidied 
by all the cultivators of forensi¢ mediojn 
Up to the e as 
been excluded from the best systems of ox · 
icology, on the supposition thet it was pos- 
sessed of no deleterious properties. 
singular error Oriilla comple 
| in the subjoined 

of: the: case) which the 


Ng | toxicological poiat of vi 


nute attention, Te 


2 8222228223 


2 


2. 2 


— 


POISONING. BY ACETIC ACID, 


kind; to include in 
all the poisonous agents sus- 
etection by chemical 
it of a, process of this 
— bent British medica) juriet has even 


impraodeable. The present in- 


1 dwever, re establishes the 

‘general nods of proceeding. 

Thea Strong saate of radioal vine; 

was sufficient to lead to the oun ut 


ing inflam- 

Pyroligneous acetic | 

— dhe preced- | 
ing, is, — to exert an | oo 


14 


investiga- 


ists 
having acetic acid 


action 
to that of the other mineral 
regan Occurrence enables me to 


fect in toxicology: ® young 
woman having died yn und chemi- 
ca} analysis baving ted only acetic acid 
in the digestive canal, I wns led to make 
furiber experiments in order to elucidate the 


subject. 


supply this 


ON DOGS. 
First Experiment, 

When about an ounce of concentrated py- 
roligneous acetic acid is introduced into the 
stomach of dogs of middle size while fast- 
ing, and the esophagus being subsequently 
tied, the animals quickly give indications of 
suffering; nausea and attempts at vomiting 
succeed, prostration of strength, and the 
—usualsymptoms of irritant poisoning super- 
yene, and the ay die in five, six, or 
seven hours from the comme of th 
ment. 

mination of the Hodies.— The sto- 

“mth quantity of of bistro 
„when rubbed on thin layers on the 

4. and black when collected together, 

W. igs membrane is covered with a 
and it preserves a black co- 

2 fter being scraped. It is slightly 
with a e 
a redder than nata- 
The he eh dont is unaltered in ap- 

9 „The blood contained in the veins 
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is coagulated and black. Occasionally. 
bute 


dioal vinegar, or that obteined from the 
— of copper, be employed, the synip- 
isoning are still more serious, A 
of middle -height swallowed 
about three drachms of concentrated radical 
vinegar: a minute quantity of 
— —— Pros tration, 
sea, vomiting, and cough, quickly oc- 

— In an hour he seemed to recover 


two other — were also remarked 
at the lesser curvature of the stomach, one 
of round shape, four lines in diameter; the 
other elongated to the extent of about eight 
lines, The edges of these ulcers were 
softish and irregular, The mucous’ mem, 
brane of the stomach wos almost totally de- 
stroyed, and reduced in many points to a 
gelatinous consistence. The museular tunic 
was covered with a slight brown layer, ¢x- 
cept towards the pylorus, where it preserved 
its natural tint; the tunic itself was of a 
whitish colour, like the lips of persons who 
have eaten of dishes strongly acidulated with 
vinegar, This decoloration was especially 
remarkable in the pyloric region, The oon · 
sistence of the muscular and serous coats 
was not diminished, The blood-vessels of 
the stomach were increased in size, and con- 
tained coagulated blood. ‘The intestines 


+4 


Third Set of E 
When dogs of middle size, and fice 
forced to swallow four or five ounces o N 
mon vinegar, prog Deas prevented by 
the ligature of the ceso us, toms 
to those alread 71 * 
also observed, and the auimals die in 
twelve, or fifteen hours, and . re 
ances are noticed to those oe 
first and second sets of experiments. 
GABE or POISONING BY, 
THE MUMAN 
A. C., t. 19, died on the ach of lest. Mey 


| 
— canal present 71 eppear~ 
bra; 
we 
ril os 
pital, 
e in- 
idnus 
dat u 
Am ugtb, but to suffer more pain, and be 
— eed food. On the following day the 
gh, abdominal pain, and want of appo 
been continued, and the weakness increased. 
a4 was now forced to swallow an ounce of 
‘became more severe, and desth ensued in 
hour and a quarter. 
12 Examination of the Body.— There wos 
bisa 
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——— 
ſrom 0 vestixa⸗ 
tone tet deatty wae oecationed by acetic! 
trate was to this ur 
on the 7th of Mwy) ubout 11 young 
wus beurd 40d 
de drunk ia thepubdtio street; ne 
went off wher using her way. Ore! 
of u house in the Petit 
for swestened wine und wal 
milk were ivan? her, and she Telf neath 
convulstons, and compltined 0 
shortly The body Wet The 
M. Lemis Marat) 
— ove drew up the 


lesions in ihe body separate 


fulness 
rigidity, unt of 
che about: tue groins dnd the linea alba 
of che abdomen; moderate meteorismus of 
the belly; the neck, shoulders, posterior 
ae thé trunk. and the limbs, were of vio- 

— 2. | san guineous infiltration of the 


‘Organs.—The middle of the 
— circumference of the mouth, aod 
the’afe of the ‘nose, were covered with a 
2 partly dried, tather brown ; 
pe acett skin was not altered, A 
sittilat ‘liquid was’ discharged from the 
it — — a feeble alcoholic smell, 
. tity amouuted to two or three 
7 Were closely set, the 
tet tr utfaltered. The mucous 
ining the cheeks und palate was 
uy state; that of the tongue, espe- 
ly th the part Of its upper sur- 
face, was of a leathery consistence, wrinkled 
and drown, its glands prominent; the aso. 
phageal mucous membrane offered the same 
rather in greater degree. No 
membrane or lymphy exudation decut- 
in the mucous membranes of the cheeks, 
tongue or agus. 
stomach, 
distended, projecting, aud uppareptly full of] 
id. Its tint towards the lotus was 
to black. jis edlération, 
whith existed in the entire extent of the 
externa? sirfite, was sbdded with patchés of 
in different directions. 
of the stomach ton · 


aa seen externally, was apro 


or POISONING 


—ñ— —— 


em bräbe of ) 
it wa — fy 


ane, 
— } 
2 112 — 9 


Projet 


leck 
heart and traf. We td 
deem it ne — 
high as the pubis} it 
apparently two months and a half old. 1 
development of this organ, the 
membranes, the proportions 
bryo, all concurred to denote the’ thé 
foetus. 
From all the prece facts ‘we oe 
ourselves entitled to infer that death 1 
the result of poisoning, Wie leave 
chemical analysis to d 
the deleterious 9 
(Signe — 
or THe act, Sey 
AND Banvit. — x! 
to determine the cause 
girl A. C., win, 
were required to 
it 227 brows 
due effects of poison, 
the nature of Ain 


Having been required 
the stomach of ot the dece: 47 
gults of the t 


up. Tue OF which 


4 
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Es 


* 

10 ain the are, the liquid. 

pommigaion, and (uj fi 
urmmal ties, enced, Our 
dy g cares ol, t pf che 
aminersaf, concluded from, 


d at once 
Suppor 
hoyever,. was. still 
to show that the liquid was strong- 

.. We accordingly proceeded toascer- 
tain what was its absolute nature. 
in in — stomach was 
— in order ate some 
matter which f 


in it. Its 
as Icom eight to ten ounces. It 
— alcoholic, and disagreeable 
mall portion of the filtered liquid 
n placed ina glass, the addition 
being ber of lime in fine powder, to our 
surprise, no. effervescence, 
h tutusole test paper was reddened 
by = coutact. This redness, however, 
t, that it indicated rather a 
au a miberal acid. 
ane being very slow, weavailed 
Ives of the interval to examine again 
of eanal contained 
stomach having been 
etched outon a plate, and its inter- 
clea sponge, 
mucous memb 
the same. degree 
reatey urvature were 
’ 85 ot 455 
the ‘pylorus. Ww 


brown, colour and 
, accepted; andscarcelyeddened tutnsele paper. The 
the usual le 


she — 


— 


he fltrauon having bren pom pleked, Ihe 
liaceous copsistence, 


dang ingredient of an 93 
de the = person, walter which remainrdon tbe filter wes, 


| filtered, liquor was of a reddish colour, 
reddened. ,urpeqle paper, but hrodueed no 
efleryescence, when placed, in goutegt wath 
carbonate of lime. consistence was 


The nitrate, of silver 


ed traces of muriatic acid, or muriates, 
ip thie Aude Muriate of bazyte indicated 
— sulphusic acid, ar sulphates. 


metals. 

* data onee obtained, we introduced 
fuid into glass repert 
to 1 in a. chhuffer 

14 solution of 
(muriste of lime), To t 


of the retort we adap tub 
ah, and from, its — 


loon, with a heck 
placed in a cold 

was led a tube terminating under ap anyert- 
ed receiver. The solution of the musiate 
lime was then brought to the boiling point; 
the liquid in the retort distilled over, afford. 
ing a perfectly limpid product, and uo 
was disengaged into the receiver, 22 
couductintz tube, 

During the distillation the liquid in ie 
retort did not coagulate, but, on the 
trary, became more. transparent, till it 
reached the consistence of a, 
when it commenced to. grow turiid, 
flaky matter, of a brownish-grey colour, was 
thrown down, The distllaion wes carried 
to dryness, the temperature of the original 
bath being continued all along. The, 
ratus was then tuben to pie 
proceeded to examiue, 12 product ‘the 
distillation. 

The fluid was clear, colourless, of a,dis- 
agreeable odour, reddened turnsole paper, 
did not precipitate nitrate, of silver, nor 
muriate of baryta, nitro-muriatic acid being 
previously added, By this experiment it 
was ascertaived that the liquid. contained 
vo trace of sulpburous, sulpburic, or muria- 
tig aoids, and it was rendered probable. 
it contained a very, volatile vegetable acid, 

To. concentrate it to a wy volume, an 
288 rid, it ol its disagreeable odour, 
necessary. before we, could 


its properties, we, d pure cars 
te,of potash till the liqui ve neulra- 
any pre- 


By taking | the sto- 
75 tlie consistence 


cipitation or change of colour, 


ar byw pe 
* 
table, We presumed that the; no 
waa produced bya strpmg acids 
ates 
go to 
b 
2 
* 


ted 
moisture powerfully from the circum: | 
stance! led us to believe that the 


atid im question was the acetic. Of this) 


we soon dequired a certain knowledge by 
“the matter on the —＋ a 
small! quantity of water, filtering and intro.’ 
ducing it into a small — half its 
weight of Ar acid, By distillat) 
three seruples of sufficient 
pure acetic acid'were obtained. 
now remained to be determined whe- 
ther, besides this acetic acid, the fluids of 
the stomach did not contain sulphuric acid 
0 was i 
indicated by the reagents ap to the 
original solution.  Moredver, it was neces- 
to ascertain wheter the acetic acid 
was taken alone or with some of the 
poisonous alkaloids. To arrive 
at the solation of these problems, we poured 


absolute slechol into the retort which eon: w. 


tailed the residue of the original distillation. 
The mixture was slowly and gently heated. 
The alcohol wus scarcely col . After 
filtration and evaporation on a sand-bath, 
and adding a little water, there ouly re- 
mained a mioute quantity of a brown hygro- 
scopic MHquid, destitute of any bitter taste, 
and Waving the flavour of the of meat. 
It chen only remained to be determined 


whether the matter insoluble in alcohol, re- | 


maining in the retort, contained any combi- 
nation of sulpburie acid and an matter ; 
the residuam was therefore heated in a re- 


verberatory furnace, and the product of the |* 


deem position contained no sulphite or am- 
B hw these experiments on th 
repeating on the 
contents of the intestines, two scruples 
more of concentrated acetic acid were pro- 
As to the other potas of inquiry, we 
found by shalysis—ist. That the black 
powder found on the person of the deceased 
was but a coatse mixture of siliceo-calea- 
reous sand and animal black, or bone char- 


The bottle found in the garden contained 
the superphosphate and sulphate of lime, 
catbou, and water; in short, it seemed to be 


rin of liquid blackiug. 
the above detailed, 
it to be clearly demonstrated, that she 
did of the effects of poison, and that the 
3 was the acetic acid. Al- 
thoeg br this has not been ranked among 


i to thé ‘time, it is not 
andi 


in other 


CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


EFFECTS OF IODINE. 


IN thr 


AND CORYZA;* 


case 1. — 
Double Ophthalmia „ With of five 

months — — 

the first stage—cure in five ,t 
Prancts Detancr, et. 19, lemonade Maker 
was admitted into the Hdpitdl St Louis. 
on the Sth’ October, ‘for ophthiehnia, em- 


gaging both 


description. 


es, and of thé most vichent 
e was quite blind; Bat 


5 
a 


£25 


rie ACETIC ACTD.{IODINE 
ow @ platinum capsule, the re tbe 
thologt sions 
— — to — 0 
of the est 
iat. That concentrated acetic.acid is 
powerful isritaat poison, capable of indu- 
cing speedy death, when intteduned into the 
— — 
tra vaesauon, ſtening. uon. 
the di ve causl. lo 
| Sd. inthe majarity of cases it pre- 
| duces a black colarauon, if not general, at 
| least partial, of the mucous membrane af the 
| Stomach andintesunes, colour, whiel 
„ 
| sult of the chemmoal action of the acid on the 
blood. In fact, by miging blood an capsule 
9 
Ach. common vinegar, in che dose of 
from four to five ownees, determines: dhe 
| the same accidents, and the death of mud- 
| dle-sized dogs in the space of from twelve to 
fifteen hours, unless it has been rejected-by 
same action will probably be exerted in man 
by somewhat higher doses. Much will of 
course depend on the state of fulness ofthe 
stomach, the dilution of the acid, in ques- 
tion, and the quantity consumed. 
The mode of detecting acetic seid, in 
mixture, is sufheiently ex- 
i by the preceding avalysis... The 
treatment of this kind of poisoning will con- 
sist in the neutralisation of the acid by mag- 
nesia, and subsequently local and general 
bleeding, baths, demulcents, &c., should 
form the main therapeutic measures. 
j 
coal, 2. That the stains on her apron were SCROFULOUS OPHTHALMIA ™ 
result of old spots of lemon or oran jaice, — hes. 
ey 
|_| 
* Troisieme sur Pemploi de | 
Bax 


— 


i. 


from, the thicken 
espe- 
cols. wert much 
Pad wld not be opened. 

2 exami almost in- 


from the excessive pain and pro- 


becnsibned 


— 
of the with incrnstatiods on th 
pitatary wembrene. The 
(hire steck The fret bape 


"he was of age, set in 


in the commencement of winter, und Tested 
bot a fe weeks. he cotid super vened 
19, in Match,’ and usted eight months. 
The — bare jast geserfbed, 
commenced’ in 
of more fe mionthe” aration 


always: 


kinds bad been used to the eyes, and ninety 
leeches had been ap at three intervals. 
Lastly, ‘he ‘was from the arm, since 
which evacuation he has been quite blind. 
Besides the appearance of this ophthal- 
mia, its obstinate nature, and the periodi- 
city observed in its annual returns for three 
years; the still retained palpable 
traces of disease of such a nature 
as wag calculated to elucidate the character 
of the present affection. At two years of 
age be bed eaties of the third phalanx of the 
left ring finger, and of the lower third of the 
bumet us of the same side: This caries ter- 
minated in ‘eighteen mouths by the loss of 
the greutest portion of the phalanx, and by 
the separation of two scales of the arm-bone. 
Sinee that time till the commencement of 


the present ilimess, he enjoyed extreme good 


exen remarkable muscular power. | The nasal fosse were e 


health, and 
Five brothers, older than himself, were simi- 


l 1830. Suppression of the seton 
and blister ; to have local baths; ioduretted 
injecti behind the and by 
inner ungle of the eyes, to be repeated ſre 
quently every day; to take the ioduretted 
mineral water (4 fr. of iodine dissolved in 
a pint of, „ After six days of this 

the paint ws evideatly conva- 
lescent, apd. be oon of clearly with both eyes. 

2. Bi cured; the upper lid of 
left eye was — i and con- 
sequently . Rearly i immoveable ; on the cor- 


hea, were seen two spots, l young, the others were in a state 


diameter, 
3 the leſt eye 


the sight, 24 | 
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| the upper lid, Though he saw objects die- 
with bis eye, his power, of vision 
with it was — 
from a deep-seated cornea! stain, 
eye was perfectly bow, the beadech. and 
ophthalmia. I 
recommended the patient to continde the 
use of the ioduretred r 
hen the in. 


treaiment with Jodine, a 
‘by the internal and local methods. 


worst kind. He kept his head ben 


bent down 
and resting on the chest, and his eves were 


T — of the soft — 222 
exquisite pain occasioned by the coutact of 
the light, although the eye-lids were closed, 
did not allow us to attempt to . — 
in order to examine the cornea. e, bow 
ever, regretted this the less, as we 
only learn by the inspection the degree 
violence of the disease, by which the nature 
of the treatment could not be modified, 

The nose participated also in the condi- 
tion of the eyes, and was almost buried in 
the swelling of the surrounding soft parts. 
2 
The ale nasi hypertrophied, so that the pa- 
tient was obliged to breathe exclusively 
through bis mouth, Both these affections 
were of about thirteen months’ duration, 
and their actual state had lasted for eight 
days, He had previously been affected 
with ophthalmia pod times, had also la- 
boured under obstinate chilblains, and had 
had favous pustules on the scalp. His fa- 
ther, aman of weakly constitution, had long 
suffered from ulcerated legs, and 
years dead; his mother died 
ever been of a delicate and sickly 
two brothers aod. two sisters, one of 


wreiched health, subject to chilblaias, aud 
constant swellings and incrustations of the 


ssibie, 
use iscrym 
The 
longed Prowl 
CASE 2; 
Puruient Seroſulous Ophithalmia in the 
‘most violent form, and intense Cory 
mitigated in a few days active local 
—— 
Antoine Cretevet, 16, of dimiautive 
47 40 entered the Hopitel St. Louis, on 
the 4th May, 1831, for a double purulent 
}ophthalmia and gerofulous coryza of the 
affected tha months hej covered with a triple bandage, in order to 
had u #@ton aud two blisters avoid the least contact of the light, On en- 
had been arms ut the onset amination we found the eyes bathed in pus, 
ypertrophy ir soft parts. eyes 
lids and their circumference were swollen, 
of an erysipelatous redness of the worst ap- 
pearance. Between their free edges there 
existed a large, red, granulated chord, 
| formed by the conjunctiva, which bad al- 
The 
con 
nerel 
hould 
— 
fer’ 
bist 
tyr 
—— 
faker | 
Louis, | 
ut 
nase and pituitary membrane. 


— It is, 
notorious, that this derivative metbud has 
failed to cure purulent ophthalmia in the 
ctice of the most renowned pbysicians, 
dei being aleo well known that this oplthal- 
mia not causes the destruction 
of the eves in a few days; and from my 
conviction that the disease was here of a 
scrofulous nature, I did not hesitate to have 
immediate recourse to energetic local treat - 
ment with iodine. Wherever scrofila ex- 
ists, iodine must be called to our a 


ce 
ifted 
but only to be laid on a couch, whereon 
lay motionless, her back to the windows, in 
order to avoid the least contact of the an 
with the left eye, which was covered 
a bandage, panes day, whenever a little 
stole oa her, the marasmoid, fever te- 


May 5. Local baths ; iodureited solution refi 


to be injected beneath the eye-lids and into | | 


the nostrils with a — syringe. As the 


and 


ts less impregu — ith 
im at wi 
opening we | 


the soft pert much de- 
tient can 14 his eyelids 
1 day-light. The secretion 
= — and not so yellow. He re- 
mained several bours without a a bandage. 
16. Theswelling disappeared, aud d 
reduced to the condition of mild ophthalmia, 


dated in the 


inches and a half by bar 
of the thigh, which was but feebly consoli 
external iliac’ — But, 


and ioduretted baths. 

By the end of — ee treatment, 
you t was to get up daily ; 
appetite had already re-appeared, nu- 

trition 
— 


27, Lhe patient attended my clinical lec- | mentary 


tures without a bandage, and surprised every 
one who had seen bim three weeks before 
in the state I have already described. 
case 3.“ 
I now arrive at a case in which I ma 
say, without dreading to desert that tone of 
with which I have constantly re- 
lated the numerous successes of iodine, that 
this peculiar treatment has worked a kind of 
resurrection in the patient. 

In the month of last July I was consulted 
for a young lady, Stat. 8, who presented the 
following Intense inflammation, 
both palpebral and ocular, of the left eye; 
hypereophy, lividity of the eyelids, deep 

injection of the conjunctiva, hypertro- 

of the cornea, which was covered with 
spots, painful Yacrymation induced by the 
weakest coatact of light, so that it was next 
. mpossible to examine the eye. 

lips were indurated, hypertrophied, 

and livid, 2 with erusts and scales, ves. 
dily bleeding, and painfully restrained in all 
their motions. The circumference was co- 
vered with melitagra, the crusts of which 
became of the same deep colour as the 
whieh shen by two 22 
at once, esc might exist indepen 
ently of the other, 


M Bains 


tablished. 
The are ent free from meli 
BAT hypertrophy 1 in the middle of the free edge 


the upper lip, The commissures are 
0 now but very sli 

impression of daylight. for — plays 
all day in the open air with ng other defence 
than a violet-coloured screen, 

According to my experience, before I used 
the ioduretted baths, I could not doubt, but 


that, in this case, the prompt ration 
which took place wes 
to their operation. We i 
the more reasgnabl 

pleased with the baths, after she incre 

in strength, I gave her at yeeros 
four.a week, aud eventually I bt them 
to two every three days during October and 


November. 
still further histories of 


‘I might multi 
Particular cases ve witnessed, but those 


"PS! which I have just related cppear to me 


ficient to en titioners to 
chia now mode'of 


720 VALUE OF JODINE IN SOROFULA. © 
mission, the acting su applied a blister“ The skin was dry and hot; the pulse 130; 
— and debility to the highest de- 
its accession, and ber body became 
bathed in sweat. For more than three 
months ber 22 had vauisbed so com- 
tely, that the most delicate aliments were 
sed, however affectionately presented. 
e leftilower extremity was shortened two 
his r 
joned another patieat near Cretenet, to 1 
— local baths and injections constent- | other respects, this did not seem to be the chai 
ly tral point of the other diseases which Low 
7 mentioned, for neither fistuloas open - Ship 
the gs, local pain, nor any sign of suypuration, whic 
By re present. The treatment was composed proſe 
annu 
incon 
numt 
years 
from 
| the Is 
about 
fact ( 
| well-formed adipose cellular tissue was felt in the 
| to exist. The general health is now entire! I mac 
ouly 
held 
‘ 
ments 
ne 
presi¢ 
would 
deen 
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MR. PATTISON’S “ STATEMENT.” 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, September 3, 1831. N 


— — 


Havino, we trust, not improperly, intro- 
daced Mr. Parrisox to the notice of our 
readers in the last Lancet, we shall. now, 
sans ceremonie, proceed to examine his 
Statement of the facts of his connexion 
with the Ustversity or Loxpox.” 

In the first page Mr. Parrison informs 
his readers that— 


“ When he became a candidate for the 
chair of anatomy in the University oF 
London, he occupied a similar proſessor- 
ship in the University of Marylaod, from 
which he derived, with the practice of his 
profession, an income of about 2000/. per 
annum, It was (says Mr. Pattison) an 
income which was rapidly improving, as the 
number of pupils increased, during the five 
years I was connected with that institution, 
from seventy to ubout three hundred ; and 
the last year I lectured in the University of 
Maryland there were added to the school 
about sixty medical pupils. I mention this 
fact (these facts) to prove, that in i 


in the service of the Univeraity of London 
I made a great sacrifice, and that I could 
ouly have been induced to do so by the 
1 flattering representations which were 

out by the Council as to the emolu- 
ments and honour to be obtained by a con- 
Hexion with the Uuiversity over which thry 


1444 tat 


pr p which, I believe, 
would have been fully realized had its affairs 
properly administered.“ 

Without intending to offer the slightest 
offence to Mr. Parrnox, we must say, that 
a disappointed schoo! boy could scarcely re- 
frain from laughing at such a ‘ statement,” 
even had it proceeded from the least self-suf- 
beieut and bombestic of his chagrined com 
panions, If Mr. Pattison obtained so mucl. 
renown, and such an exceedingly handsome 
pecaniary reward in the University of Mary- 
land, why did he withdraw from it? “ Why?” 
says’ Mr. Parrsow; Because I was iu- 
duced to do so by the very flattering repre- 
sentations which were beld out by the coun- 
cil as to the emolitments and honour which 
were to be obtained by a connexion with 
the University over which they presided.” 


721 
Areply of this character reflects little honour 
on the writer, for the motive which induced 
Mr. Partison to connect himself with the 
box Uxvensrrv appears to have been 
one of pure selfishness, and he is besides 
uncandid, inasmuch as such a declaration 
might induce a large number of persons to 
believe that representations of a peculiarly 
private natare, bad been made individually 
to Mr. Parrisox, and that accordingly, with 
a view to serve the F.nglish public—with a 
view to show his kind disposition towards 
the students of anatomy in England, he had, 
owing to the weight of those private . flat- 
tering representations, quitted an office 
worth upwards of 2000. per annum, which 
he hed held with such eclat in Maryland.” 
Sacrifice!” What» monstrous sbsurd- 
ity! We are astonished that a man pos- 
sessing common every-day capacity should 
employ such aterm in “‘ connexion” with a 
transaction which, according to his own’ 
acknowledgment, he regarded as nothing 
more than an affair of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. If there were any “ sacrifice’”’ on 
the occasion, the students of thie University 
of Maryland might, with some show of rea- 
son and justice, have complained that they 
had been offered up at the shrine of selfish- 
ness; for it were idle to suppose that Mr. 
Parrtsox's Glasgow reputation, unaided by 
the high-sounding title of . Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Maryland, 
would have obtained for him the Chair 
of Anatomy in the University or Lonpon. 
[be circumstances under which he retired 
from the Scottish city were extraordinary, aud 
as unfortunate as they were peculiar. In 
admitting, therefore, that Mr. Parttrson’s 
talents and perseverance may have doue 
muct for him in America, it cannot at the 
sume time be denied, that the bold and 
manly conduct displayed by the heads of the 
transatlantic University,, ia placing Mr. 
Patrison in such a high office in their in- 
stitation, must have bad great weight with 
the Council of the Loxwow Unrvenstry, 
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whilst they were engaged in the examina- 
tion of Mz. Partison’s, credentials. Sa- 


orie! Can any-thing be more contempt- 
ible than to employ such aterm? If Mc. 
Parrisox bad complained that the Council 
had not sufficiently rewarded bim for the 
pain he had suffered from his ingratitude to been 
his friends and supporters in the University 
of Maryland, few critics would have been 
inclined to condemn such a charecterietic 
mode of expression, and his candour would 
not have been the less appreciated, for at 
the same time distinctly declaring that he 
had made a bad pecuniary bargain in trans- 
ferring himself from the American to the 
English University. It were idle, then, 
in the extreme, to talk of making a sacri- 
fice,” when there is an unequivocal acknow- 
ledgment, that in engaging in the service of 
the Univearsiry or Lonpon, he was induced 
to do so. from the very flattering repre- 
seutations which were held out by the Coun- 
cil, as to the emoluments and honour to be 
obtained from a connexicn with the igstitu- 
tion over which they presided.” The only 
** sacrifice’? made by Mr. Pattison was, 
that which men always make when they buy 
and sell, or engage in harter—he gave up 
one possession, in which he had an interest, 
to obtain another, in which he thought he 
should acquire a greater interest. What 
should we say of a gentleman who, having 
entered upon a speculation by purchasing 
an estate, should afterwards tell us, when 
he found that he had paid too dearly for it, 
that he had “ made a great sacrifice” by 
leaving another estate in order to occupy 
his new possession? Mr, Parrison was in 
London when the prospectus of the Univer- 
sity was first issued; he was "sufficiently 
advised of all the prospects of the insti 
tution, and calculating upon the chances of 
its success, he hesitated not to prefer the 
exchange, of what he alleges had been his 
positive income in the University of Mary- 
land, for what might be his possible income 


in the Umiveasity or Loxpox. How 


MR. PATTISON 


childigh. it, den, fo..the of b. 
Statement,” thet be spade sey 
voluntary ‘‘ sacrifice” with s view to pro- 
mote the interests of the newly-established 
institution! 
Bat when Mr. speaks of beringt 
„induced“ to join the University by 
the “flattering representations of the 
Council, and when he . 
ment with his ill-endured ‘ 
ought he not, in fairness to the Council, to 
communicate to the public what were the 
“* flattering representations” really made to 
him? The allegation contains a charge pre- 
judicial to the character of the gentlemen 
whose conduct Mr. Parrrsox impugps,; in 
candour, therefore, either the evidence upon 
which that ebarge is founded, should be 
laid before the public, or, in the absence of 
proof, certainly no accusation, should have 
been advanced. Probably we goa step.too 
far in using the word “ accusation,” but 
the term emplayed by Mr, Parrisox would, 
very obviously imply that he had been de- 
luded by the high- coloured or deceptive, 
es representations” ofthe Council. 
Many are the persons who believed, un- 
til the appearance of the last week’s Lax- 
cer, that Mr. Parrisow bad been solicited 
by the Couneil to become a candidate for 
the chair of anatomy—that he had been 
earnestly and assiduously wooed by them, 
and that the divorce from the sister iustitu 
tion of Maryland was the result of the 
** flattering representations” arising from 
the prospect of a comnexion with the fair 
daughter of Science then about to make: 
her appearance in the British. metropolis. 
But how the public can have heen seduced 
into such belief if in not possible to 
jecture, for neither Mrs Parrigon nor his 
friends hate yet had the tetnerity to assert, 
that any private or individual. 
was made to him, or, in fact, tliat the pre- 
pectus issued by the Council came ‘igo lis 
otherwise than it came into these of. 


thousands of other persons. If, therefore, 
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he with truth, thiat any indi- 
vidual private application were made to him, 
is it, we tisk; fair to complain of havitig been 
induced ta engage in the service of the 
University by the very flattering Yepresen- 
tations of the Counell, and that in yielding 
to their solicitations for the union he hed 
„made a great sacrifice?” Mr. Partisoy, it 
would seem, felinquished no advantage that 
he etijoyed, without cherishing che hope of 
obtaining vome thing better. Unbappily, as 
is not unfrequentiy the case, the persons 
most deeply interested in the union disco- 
vered, When too late, that they had made u 
bad bargaia, and that very few, if any, ad- 
vantages; would be the issue of the eon- 
nerion Mt, Pattrsow liked not the Coun- 
eil, and the Council liked not Mr. Parri- 
hence separation was unsvoidable. 

After dwelling On the very particular 
circumstances of his election,” but without 
noticing the very particular majority of one, 
Mr. Partrsow adverts, in a tone of apparent 
exultation, to the testimonials which he 
laid before the Council, the value of which, 
he complains, has not been ‘sufficiently ap- 
pteciated by one of his late colleagues. 

„ rest, however,” says Mr. Parrisox, 
* the Value of my testimonials, not on the 
opinions, but on the facts which they esta- 
blish, which are— 

“1, Having commenced teaching ana- 
tomy and surgery in Glasgow, the aftrac- 
tions of my manner, and the extent of my 
reputation, were such, that I was obliged, 
although my theatre was a large oue, to re- 
fuse, ‘every year I lectured in Scotland, ap- 
plications for tickets of admission, from 
there not being room to accommodate all 
the applirunkts. 

. Having been invited to go to the 
United, States to occupy the chair of ana. 
tomy in the University of Pennsylvania, I 
found, on my Bifival in that cbuntry, that, 
not expecting me to come, the chair had 
been slready filled. I was, therefore, under 
the necessity of commencing lectures on 
anatomy and surgery iu Philadel pliia, where 
the University is, siquated, as @ private lec- 
turer; yet, under all the disadvantages to 

a stfünger is necbssarily subjected, 
and although every impediment to my sue- 


of above one hundred and ninety students, 
Not only thus; the celebrity of my lectures 
induced the University of Maryland to send 
a deputation of the Regents of that institu- 
tion to request me to accept of a professor- 


ship.in their University. j sal 

3. My success as a teacher of anatomy 
and surgery in Baltimore will be best shown 
by the ing extract from a letter writ- 


ten by a distinguisbed physician of that city : 
But it fortunately happens that the high 
qualifications of Professor Pattison, as 
teacher of anatomy and surgery, do not rest 
alone on what, perhaps, some may deem the 
partial testimony of his friends. The sud- 
den and rapid increase of the University of 
Maryland presents a noble and unquestion- 
able monument of his abilities success 
in these respects. At the time he became 
connected with it, in the year 1820, the in · 
stitution exhibited the most gloomy aspect: 
the number of pupils was small, not ex- 
ceeding seventy or eighty; the buildings 
were dilapidated, the University overwhelm- 
ed with debt, aud it was surrounded by. 
formidable rivals, animated by every mo- 
tive to exertion. It now presents a picture 
entirely the reverse. The number of pupils 
during the winter exceeded three hundred ; 
the buildings bave been greatly extended, 
and rendered elegant and convenient, so 
that, in these respects, they will compare 
not unfavourably with any institution in 
the world; its pecuniaty embarrassments 
have been entirely relieved, and its finances 
are at present in the most flourishing con- 
dition. I will not undertake to assert that 
this surprising revolution is solely attributa - 
ble to the talents and exertions of Professor 
Patrison ; but that his attractions as a pub- 
lic teacher of anatomy and surgery, and the 
energy of his character, which will not 
suffer him to confine himself to the mere. 
duties of the lecture-room, are among the 
principal and most efficient causes, is a fact 
of publi» notoriety, aud would, I believe, be 
universally admitted“ 

Such are the facts which Mr. Parrisox 
tells us his testimonials have established, 
and, considered altogether, strange facts 
they are; but Mr. Parrison himself is not 
a whit less strange. Paragraphs, marked. 
2 and 3, we have copied verbatim, and from, 
paragraph 1 there are omitted only a few. 
words relating to Dr. Jarrazy, bis cele- 
brated rival in the University of Glasgow. 
The reader cannot fail to perceive how in- 
stan taneously Mr. Pattison appears to have 
slipped from the University, of Glasgow to 


the University of Pennsylvania, but not from 
3A2 
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one professar's chair into another; for, when 
he reached Pennsylvania.“ not being ex- 
pected,” the chair which he bad been “ ia, 
vited to Gill was already occupied... We 
find Mr. Parrison ever pursuing the same 
course; it is a course, however, which em, 
braces two extremes —the splendour of 


triumph, and the misery of discontent, 


Render, mark the progress of this gentle- 
man, and say if you cannot observe in it, 
according to Mr, Parrison’s own showing, 
two or three circumstances leading to 
strong conviction that the Council of the 
Loxdox Ux may have been, in- 
duced to remove Mr. Parrisos from his 
chair, without being incited to such a step 
by a“ cabal,” or by the intrigues of pro- 
fessors aod students. Mr. Parrtson has 
always been pre-eminently successful, but 
ever changing his quarters. When he lee- 
tured in Scotland, the “ attractions of his 
manner, and the extent of his reputation, 
were such, that he was obliged to lreſuse, 
every year he lectured in Scotland, applica- 
tions for tickets of admission, from there 
not being room, although his theatre was 
a large one, to accommodate “all the appli- 
cants,” What could be more gratifying to 
a zealous lecturer, than to hare his exer- 
tions thus rewarded? But the triumph was 
not adequate to the capacity of Mr. Par- 
tison’s spirit of enterprise. Accordingly 
he informs the English public, that hav- 
ing been invited to go to the United States 
(by the way he has forgotten to state by 
whom the invitation was given) to occupy 
the chair of anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, he found, on his arrival in that 
country, that, not expecting him to come, 
the chair had been alreydy filled.“ Nothing 
daunted, however, he says he was “ under 
the necessity of commeneing lectures on 
anatomy and surgery in Philadelphia, where 
the University is situated, as a private lec- 
turer.” Why t this gentleman was under the 
necessity” of there at all, 
entirely at a loss to conjecture “nor is the | left 
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difficulty lessened, by shat Mr. 
had just before igfermed us 
that the attractions of his manner aud the 
extent of his repytation were auch in Glas. 
gow, that his theatre, although a large one, 
would not contain the admiring and wonder- 
ing students who aunually assembled in that 
Wnivernity, to be gratified and enlightened 
by bis eloquence. If Jonathan were so rude 
as to place enotber in the seat which he had 
invited”, Mr, to All,“ 
guess” it would have been far, more pra- 
dent in that gentleman to have shaped, his 
course back for Scotland; that is, presum- 
ing Mr. Parrisox' facts to be corrgetly te · 
presented, for certes a chair oecupied ina 
theatre overflowing with students, in one’s 
native land, is 6 prize of bigher worth than 
a chair pre-occupied in a foreign university 
But Mr. Parrisox, in his Quixotic gegrch 
after “chairs” ond universities, eporned to be 
obstructed by trifles, and the rude, autho- 
ritios of the American University bad placed 
petive professor in the ebeir of anatomy, 
with 
and zeal, resolved forthwith that Jonathea 
should sit upon thorns, So strong was the 
impulse to rivalry, that Mr. Parrisox was 
“under the necessity” of commencing 
private teacher, aud so winning were the 
“attractions of his manner,” and so impos- 
ing the “extent of his reputation,” “1 
succeeded,” says he, in obtaining 8 class 
of one hundred and ninety students ;” whea 
instantly away he posts, on receiving an- 
other invitation, to the University of Mary- 
land, where his success, according to the 
testimony of the . distinguished physician,” 
had the effect of ce the dilapidated 
walls of, the, University i, pupils o out of num- 
ber flocked to. the, theatre, aad the ae 
ture, of, dhe 
verse of gloom and despondency—its gha- 
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or MR: PATTISON. 


cchools, and tm bamible supplicant in 
Londom for the chair of anatomy ing 
projected 
Thus, from’ Glasgor, where he bad a 
theatre overflowing witli students, he em- 
barked for u chair of anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; disappointed of that 
by the ‘rudeness of Jonsthan, be then sat 
biméelf down’ as d private teacher, and suc- 
ceeded in collécting a class of a Lundred 
ad ninéty students! At the sound of an- 
ether invitütion“ he flew off to Maryland, 
where, by his celebrity asa teacher, and his 
asa practitioner, he quickly acquir- 
ed in income of upwards of 20001. per an- 
‘nit, ‘and soon afterwards, sed reverse of 
ſortune! we fad bim discarded as an un- 
popular lecturer from the Usrvexsity or 
Loe 
‘Now, as there is no getting over these 
facts, Mt. Pattison should be one of the 
last persons in thé world to talk of the sa- 
erites“ which be made ia 4 engaging in 
the service of the Oxivendiry o Loon.” 
Might not the ‘students of the flourishing 
schools, which he from time to time, 
with much greater reason complain of their 
having been . sacrificed” at the shrine of | 
Mr. Partison’s penchant for “ increased 
emoluments ;” for it would appear, from his 
own acknowledgment, that he gave up his 
overflowiag school at Glasgow, because he 
though’ he was invited to a better thing in 
the University: of Pennsylvania ; he again 
gave up his private class of upwards of a 
hundred aud’ itinety” students, because he 
wis ‘invited to What he considered a better 
in the University of where 
be ni gave ‘up a professorial “chair, be- 
he’ was * induced, by the flattering 
Tepresentationg” ‘of the Cbhueil, 10 take 
what he considered 10 be Sill better thing 
in the 6 oF We' shall 
Bot say that it ves 105 bel tha course of 
ed by Mr. Pirtison would 
almost justify us in stating, that he has on 
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dents the stepping-stones to his eminence, 
for when he boasts of the success of his 
School, that ‘boast is evér and anon accom- 
panied by an announcement, that he had 
quitted that school to take a cb air in another. 
Having pushed his own interests with such 
an apparent disregard of the interests of 
others, Mr. Partison, without any infrac- 
tion’ of the rules of propriety, might, we 
think, have spoken with somewhat more 
hesitation respecting the “ sacrifice”’ which 
he made in becoming a candidate for the 
chair of anatomy in the University of this 
metropolis. Appearances are exceedingly 
deceptive if Mr. Pattison would volun- 
teer to make a very heavy pecuniary “ sacri- 
fice” for the promotion of any interest ex- 
cept his own, What must have been the 
feelings of the poor students in Glasgow, 
Pennsylvania, and Baltimore, on finding 
that they were so suddenly forsaken by a 
lecturer, ‘‘ the attractions of whose manner 
and the extent of whose reputation” had 
induced them to fee him for instruction ? 
Did they not feel on Mr. Parrisox's depar- 
ture, that they had been . sacrificed?” for 
it is not to be credited that the Professor 
had perfected the education of all his stu- 
dents before he hud quitted each of the 
Universities in question. Nay, it is quite 
evident that, when he left Maryland, it was 
not known then that he would become even 
a candidate for the chair of anatomy in the 
English University. Those students, there- 
fore, who, in the session previous to Mr. 
Parrison’s departure, had entered us - per- 
petual” pupils to his class, heard the lec- 
tures of a single session only. We say, 
then, with trath, that appearances are ex- 
ceedingly against Mr. Pattison up to the 
period when he joined | the Lox po Univer- 
sity, and that they are of a character to 
justify no man ia believing that Mr. Parri- 
son would make a great pecuniary . sacri- 
fice” with a view to benefit the Council, or 
jany ‘person—except himself. “Having so 
easily disposed of his Scotch ‘aid American 
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0 raised them with the fa- 
_/dility of many hot-bed crops of mush- 
rooms, he would seem to have swept them 
off as unceremoniously as fungi, rather than 
wer to his sourss IT he 
were led on, in his migratory pursuit after 
new chairs, by the ‘‘ flattering represen- 
tations of the heads of some newly-pro- 
jected institution. But once seated in the 
iversity or Loxnon,. Mr. Patrison 
discovered that in English students who had 
‘arrived at the age of manhood, he had not 
‘mushrooms to deal with—that he bad aot 
‘inexperienced “ boys,” with whose interests 
‘he might trifle and sport, but 9 body of in- 
telligent and spirited gentlemen, who had 
sense enough to. know that 8 ‘sacred and 
‘solemn... coptract had been entered into 
between their professor and themselves, 
‘and that’ wliilat they felt bound to yield obe- 
dience to the lawful mandates of the Coun- 
cit of the University, they firmly resolved 
to receive, in return for their fees, instruc- 
tion of a first-rate claracter from the Pro- 
‘fessor  Occapying the chair of anatomy. 
‘Urged by what they deemed their interests, 
the medical students of the Unrversrry or 
London determined to rid themselves of 
Mr. Parrimon, as Mr. Parrrson had before 
ridded Aimself of the students of Glasgow, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, Mr. Parri- 
son doubtless was governed by Ais inte · 
rests,” in leaving the three Universities just 
named ;—the English students, doubtless, 
were stimulated by their interests when 
‘they desired that Mr, Parrisoy should be 
removed from his place in the Untvensiry 
‘oF Loxnon, ‘Out then upon the paltry 
dathos about having made a great “ sacri- 
" fice” to engage in the service of the Coun- 
cil! 
| Here we must break off for the present, 
awe have not space to do justice to the 
subject in this number. Ia truth we bave 
only yet reached the third page of Mr. Par- 
pomphlet, and the most important 
feature of even that page is still left un- 


touched — namely, Mr. Parrison’s first 
grievance,” Prey, what thiak jou, gentle 
reader, constitutes this ** first grievance ?” 
Mark you well the description of it, which 
we must allow: Mr. Parzigox to supply in 
his own words :— 


The first crisvance to which I shall 
advert, is that of the appointment of the late 
Mr. Brxwert to the situation which he 
oecupied—ove unbeerd of in Other 
medical institution in Europe, 
neeessary operation of which must have 
been apparent—viz. to create bn Officer 
whose duties intimately associated him with 
the pupils, and whose interest it was to ele- 
vate himself by bringing the talents aud the 
reputation of the professor into disrepute 
with his students. The appointment of 
that gentlemen was not even hinted at, until 
nearly @ pt after my election bad taken 
place and the Council must admit, thet 

fore they decided on it, they were folly 
warned of the injurious 1 whic’ 
would necessarily — uv — 
and on the harmon, prorperity of the 
medical school.“ 


The appointment of Mr. Banwagrr to the 
office of demonstrator a * GRIEVANCE!” 
—not because Mr. Banwerr was an inex- 
perienced teacher—not because he was an 
incompetent anatomjst——not because he 
lacked zeal in the performance of his im- 
portant labours, but, hear it, ye powers! 
because his duties intimately associa- 
ted him with the pupils,” and because 
it was the interest of the demonstrator 
to elevate himself by bringing the talent 
and the reputation of the professor into 
disrepute with his students!” Here we 
have an acknowledgment that the gentleman 
who was professor of anatomy, and also pro- 
fessor of surgery in the same institution, 
entered upon the duties of his office in 
dread of the . attractions of the manner 
and the “‘ extent of the reputation of his 
demonstrator. |) Now ase there is no eri- 
dence to prove that Mr. Bsnnere. com · 
menced Ais duties with any uafrendly feel- 
ing towards Mr. Pavrison—indeed che Pro- 
fessor does not even hint at such a circum- 
stance—what are we to inſer! Why, that 
the spirit of “ intrigue” . first raged in 
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the bosom of the Professor, and not in that 
of the Demonstrator. Mt. Parrison en- 
tered upon his duties, then; with the feel- 
ings of an ‘f eggrieved’’ man—with’ the 
feelings of a “ jealous” man—with the eyes 
of an individual, who saw in the demon- 
strator, his rival, the destroyer of his pecu- 
hiary , interests.” “Ob! how cruel, thea, 
is it to attribute to Mr. BZXXErr the exist- 
eue of those pftisble feelings of sordid 
‘which were cherished only in 
totally different quarter! We say, fear- 
lésily, that a Professor of anatomy and sur- 
_ gery. who cen stand in dread of the talents 
end exertions of his Demonstrator is de- 
of the protection of the 
Council, and the attention of the students. 
What is the meaning of Mr. Parrison’s 


argument? Simply this: that as the Coun- | 8 


oil had appointed an incompetent professor 
to the two chairs of anatomy and surgery, 
it was their duty to select an incompetent 
person for the single offies of demonstra- 
tor, in order that tlie defects of the lee- 
turer might not be exposed—~in order that 
his “ interests” might not be obstructed, 
and that he might not be ousted from his 
two chairs by the elevation of a gentle- 
man of superior talents. Ina word, he would 
have us believe that it was the duty of the 
Council to have selected a tool for the con- 
venience of the professor, rather than a man 
of great talent for the instruction of the 
students— that the Demonstrator should 
have been a kind of sponge to absorb the 
filth of the dissecting-room, in order that 
the Professor might always appear in the 
full splendour of unsoiled sobes—he was 
anxious tu preser ve the attractions of his 
+ brass excluding 
‘from the observation of the students the 
brighter polish all superior metals. 
The appeintment of suell an anatomist as 
Mr to the offiée: bf Demonstrator 
GRIBV ANCE!’ and the man who 


could Barbour sach a thought to assert that pose 


he bes been the Victims of a 


The whole subject is exceedingly irk- 
some to us, and we shall endeavour to dis- 
miss it iu the next J.axcer, 


* 
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PRELIMINARY STEPS ADVISED TO BE TAKEN 
ON THE PIRST APPEARANCE OF CHOLERA. 


Ir is of great importance that each town 
or village, particularly those on the coast 
should be prepared with the best 
means to meet such a calamity as the break - 
ing out of the disease now raging in the 
North of Europe, soas to prevent confusion 
upon the emergency of the moment, and be 
ready to act upon a well- considered system 
for preventing the spreading of infection. 

ith this view the Board recommends 
the formation of a local board of health at 
each place, to consist of the chief magis- 
trate, the cle an, one ot more medical 


entlemen, two or three of the 2 
pal iuhabitauts, who may immediately, and 
as occasion requires, correspond with the 
Board of Health in London, the medical 
members of the local boards being deputed 
to write upon all subjects relating to any 
symptoms of the disease. 

_ The best means of preventing the spread- 
ing of infection are, the i iate separa- 
tion of the uninfected from the sick, by 
their prompt removel from the house of any 
infected person, or by the removal of any 
individual affected with the disease, if pos- 
sible, to some house in a dry and airy situa- 
tion appropriated to the purpose; but in the 
event of such removal not being practica- 
ble, on account of extreme illness or other- 
wise, the prevention of all intercourse with 
the sick, even of the family of the person 
attacked, must be rigidly observed, unless 
the individuals who desire to stay shall sub- 
mit to such strict rules of quarantine us the 

ublic safety may demand, and the local 

dard of Health, advising with the Board 
= Health in London, may consider expe- 
ient. 

As success in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, and preventing it spreading, have been 
found greauy to depend upon early medical 
assistance, it is of great importance that the 
heads of families and others should be vigi- 
lant in guarding against concealment or de - 
lay in making known every case which may 


occur, 

On the removal of diseased persons, the 
rooms they may have inhabited, and the 
house generally, should be thoroughly ex- 


d to a constant current of air, and re- 
course had to the well-known means of 
purifying bouses, particularly the use of 
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clothi , after 
solution 
chloride | in Water, and well washed. It is 


ek efter removal ; whitewashing, and a 


variety of means of effecting so important 
7 . doubt occur to the local 


th, and a continuance of 

ventilation for some days, as the best means 
of preventing contagion, 

u large towns the local of Health 

Id be composed of sufficient numbers to 

admit of subdivision into district com- 


There are same permanent structures 
which possess life, apparently not vascular, 
as the — lens, — fibrous ; 
and the cornea, possibly not vascular. 

This non-vascularity is not confined to 
some few. living structures; but we have 
life existing ia non-vaseular substances 
which are not reguler structures, and sume 
of these are even fluids, as the blood, eoagu- 
lable lymph, and the jelly of the embr 
the aqueous and vitreoas humours may 

perhaps, contain some degree of vitality. 
The blood is the, magazine of vitality 
to the whole The. of 
coagulable lymph, when effused,yis an got o 
the vitality contained in in; ite farmation 
into fibres is an act of its vitality; its be- 
coming vescular, or the generation of ves · 


to sols in it, is an act of its vitality, quitens 


posing 
th id be placed on the 


door, 

In the event of so great a calamity falling 
upon this png cf as the introduction of this 
disease, rales and regulations upon an ex- 
tensive scale, suited to the rigid system of 
—— which such an event would de- 
mand, will be immediately circulated by the 
Lords of bis y’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, who will, upon the earliest 
intimation of the existence of the disease, 
send down a medical prac 
been acquainted with the disease as it oc- 
curred in India, 

In the name of the Boa 
Henay 
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THEORY OF THE NON-IDENTITY 
OF THE 

NERVOUS ayo ELECTRICAL FLUIDS 


AND THE FUNCTIONS OF THE GANGLIA 
OF THE SYMPATHETIC, 


By Gronct Dansy Deamorr, Esq., Lec- 
turer on Ai natomy and Physiology. 


I rare that the presence of vessels or 
in a living substance, whether 
M vegetable, is not absolutely ne- 
cessary for its vitality ; that vitality antes 
ly exists in the particles of organic matter 
of some parts of our body end of vegetables, 
—— vessels. This opinion, if thought 
worthy of attention. I am inclined to call 
the Atomic Theory of Life, to distinguish 
it from that ly opposite, but 
„ and most certainly erroneous, 
of the existence of vessels (vasa vasorum 
ad infinitum,” ‘The following remarks 
perhaps contribute to justify this theory 


titioner, who has | i 


much as the deposition of substance in an 


already organised part, is an act of vi 
The jelly of the embryo is inspissated, ven · 
fibrous and organised by the ageney 
of the vital principle in it. I gegend the 
circulation in a living part as being, subse- 
quently to vitality having ence ſormed or- 
ganisation in the part, a vebicle for oonvey- 
ing and imparting vitality to en ports 
Taking vascularity to be the basis of most 


would exist to an iafsite degree, for how- 
ever small the vessels, still vasa vasorum 
must rtain to them as vasa 
vasorum. On the contrary, I presume that 
Vitality is innate in each elementary par- 
ticle of a liviag body, and of course in the 

atoms of the minufest vessels ; 
for these vessels, the capillaries, can have 
no minuter vessels (vasa vasorum) supply- 
ing them, and their coats must cousequent- 
ly possess vitality in some other way than 
1p 


ach elementary atom of nervous sub- 
stance within the neuralema sheath of the 
nerve (as well as the sheath itself) must be 
alive, possessing the distinguishing living 
properties of nervous substance, consequent- 
ly possessing the living principle); yet we 
cannot believe that each atom is supplied by 
nourishing vessels in its own substance; for 
the nourishing vessels. are »mot inthe trae 
nervous substance of the nerve, bub in the 
neuralema sbeaths, the nersous substunce 
being a deposit in the sheaths, and eonse- 
quently both the servous substance, and the 
vitality iu that mervous sebsiynce, are pro- 
duced from the vessels in the neurulema und 
pia mater, constituting the vascularity of the 
nerves and brain. And even if the actual 
existence of nourishing: voessels in nervous 
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* ATOMIC THEORY OF LIr E.“ 


surd to of vasa vaso- 
rum to those vessels; ad. The 
same, I believe, may be said of the sub- 
cellular membrane. 

We havea right to draw strict 
between -eirenlati vessels in vegeta- 
bles, and the minutest class of the same in 
animals; for whether im one or the other, 
hfe is life.’ The vessels, then, circulating 
he sap in vegetables are not apparently 

with vasa vasorum, yet they are 

alive, and it would be folly to suppose that 
the:sup circulates by mere capillary attrac- 
tion ; it woald, in fact, be reducing the 
whole: substance of the plant to mere dead 
matter; the circulation of the sap, the di- 
gestion or formation of the sap in the root, 
the respiration of the leaves, and the vari- 
ous secretions of a plant, as well as the 
deposition or secretion of fresh substance 
from its sap, producing its growth, are all 
living actions of the plant; and to say that 
the vessels of a plant have not a living 
agency in circulating the sap, is to den 
them life—or, at least, — wietine 
— function, yet I be- 
— these vessels are not known to have 
vasa vasorum, Perhops the action of the 
circulating vessels of plants may be resem- 
bled to the living orgasm by some 


possessed 
orifices in our bodies, as the puncta lachry- 
malia of the eyelids, and 1 believe chis to 
be muscular 


action.’ It would be us great a 
degree of madness to deny a vital agency to 
the vessels of a plant (its orgusisation), as 
to deny vitality to the whole ot it, or to 
deny vitality to polypi (substances, in some 
respects, half — and half animal), 
which not only possess, in a greater degree 
than plants, organic irritability, but contrac- 
tility, and therefore 1 would venture to con- 
jecwure muscular fibre, as well as the ele- 


principle (“ materia vite”), and the cause 
of the stimulating Whether 
it exist as un invisible fluid in its different 
states and combinations with different struc- 
tures, whether this fluid be volatile, and 
whether, at the cessation of organic netion, 
it become resolved and dispersed into its 
elementary chemical constituents, like dead 
nic matter itself, I will not pretend to 
say, but that this vital principle is evolved 
from the blood seems evident; bly 
this is effected not only by its being per- 
meable in organic substance like heat, but 
~~ being separated from the blood in 
the form of an fuvisible secretion, produced 
by arteries organising any structure, This 
vital principle seems not only by its pecu- 
liar stimulus to stimulate the arteries of all 
structures through which it circulates, but 
to be the proximate cause of their being 
susceptible to their stimuli, whereby it 
gives to all lieing parts a susceptibility to 
be stimulated, two properties of the living 
principle distinguishable in all living struc- 
tures, w the vessels of all living 
structures are kept in action, and vitality 
is the cause of its owu dissemination 
t the frame. 

The increase of vitality, whilst the bulk 
of the body increases, must, I think, depend 
upon ‘secretion, or some functional action ; 
some stimulus r at the same time, the 
excitmg cause of this organic action, which 
prodaces the generation or increase of vi- 
tality, as perhaps the stimulus of the air in 
respiration may be the exciting cause (by 
some peculiar organic action taking place) 
of the generation of a fresh supply of vitality 
within perhaps we may 
regard the lungs (operating upon the nu- 
tritious chyle received into the circulation 
from the alime canal, and excited into 
this operation by the stimulus of the atmo- 


ments of a nervous m, the proximate 
seat of its sensibility. I believe also that 
plants may contain, — their sub- 
stunce, granules of something analogous to 


nervous substance animals, for true | 


spheric air) us the primary source of vi- 
tality,“ just as the stimulus in the ovum. 
produced by the semen and the excitement 
of the uterine system during coition, is the 
exciting cause of impregnation, and of the 

emeut of that continued chain of 


is that their vessels are in a degree 
to the stimulus of their contents, as well as 
to that of other stimuli. Again, the sensi- 
tive plant seems nat only to possess, like 
other plants, organic irritabiliiy, produced 
and supported: by its vessels, but, like the 
polypus, the power» of ‘contractility in ex- 
ternal organs, an effect of u peculiarity of 
Structure (probably muscular) connected 
with organic, atritubility. believe where 
there is: organic’ action’ there is muscular 
(hat is to, sav, contractile) fibre, aud where | 
there: muscular bre there is —— 
notion. yiris lusesy 
—— the nature of the vital 
principle, woe have it certain! — in 
thé blood, and I believe it to be a material ence 


orgunie actions in the living jelly of the 
embryo, whereby the 1 structures of 
the frame are built up, and, subsequently, 
called individually and colle etively into 
ing action, as well as pethaps the ezeiting 
cause of an inéreased production of the vital 
principle in @ ratio as the fœtus grows. Aud 
this vitality will continue us long as the 
circulation | aud ! secretion — aud 
once having begun to exist, bas the power 
„ ormed of th st 

ground” to * 

man), „and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
the manber n —— that 
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dently a very close analogy, almost amount- 
ing to am identity, bet ted fibrin 
and muscular fbre. I believe one priveipal 
use of the serum in the blood, is for tke pur- 
pose of sufficiently diluting the stimulating 
materia vive in the crassamen tum, as niuo- 


Jable lymph, instead of floaung in, avd be · 
ing separated by, an excrementitious secre- 
tion from the living interval surlece of the 


lating, it still retains the principle 
of vitality, owiag 
being communicated to it fromthe con - 
tigueus structure (whereby a certain sup- 
ply is kept up in it), aed by thus still — 
taining in itself, or having supplied to it, the 
vital principle, it becomes organised ; and 
owing also to an affinity of life existing 
hetween the vessels of themembeane aud 
the vessels of the coagulable lymph, the 
vessels of the two become united. Thus 
coagulable lymph in contect with the pro- 
ducing membrane, generally becomes or- 
- By admitting of this affinity of 
vie. between two contiguous living struc- 
tures, we can account tor sympathy of 
contiguity "—why, when there ia au in- 
flemed convolution of intestine, we find the 
part of the peritoneal lining of the abdomen 
which ba 


te vitality | ¢ 


Whether “this living principle throwa out 
of:the:citeulatios into livi structures, as 
a secretion or whet not, exists. in different 
modifications in different structures, its na- 
ture being modified by the peculiarity of the 
structure which produced it, or in whieh it 
became developed; or whether it exists 
exactly the came, without modification, in 


* 

cally adapted, by their arrangement and by 
ent of only one or some characteris- 

, of the numerous specific properties 

Ade vital principle, aed not fer the rest, 
I will not pretend to determine ; but true 
it is that, from one cause or the other, 
the vital principle distinguishes itself in va- 
rious structures by various properties,—as 
im the nerves, — and being the 


viscera, by theit various specific secretions 
and functions—in the brain, by certain func- 
tions, all equally. wondertul, and neter to 
have been preconceived or underatood by 
man, aided only by the principles and qua- 
lities existing in dead matter. On the con- 
trary, the agency of vitality either resists 
altogether, or very considerably modifies or 
cheeks, the operation of all those agents go- 
verning and distinguishing the mature of 
dead matter; so that the full and co-opera- 
tive development of the laws of dead and 
living matter is, I beliewe, a 
(To be continued: — — 


— GASH — — 
IMFPERTORATE ANUS, » 


retain 


a) oir si 
- | teresting cases pass under the observation 
ol other practitioners beside, thase connent- 
-|} ed with the wards of an hospital, and shat 
such instances are equally deserving of re- 
cord in your Journal, I here 
herewith sent you a brief secount of eve of 
i- | nature's freaks for that purpose. II may be 
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730 VITAL PRINCIPLE.—CASE OF 
of generating or incteasiug itself, upon the 
application of proper stimulants, these sti- 
mulaata exciting the peculier functional ac- 
This pringyple thus iphereatly pervad- 
ing structure, can, I believe, he com- 
municaied in a certain degree, to 
Contiguous. part (provided that 
, Ous part, or substance, is naturally adapt- | 
ed to accept of 
— should not happen io be vascular), 
the costiguous, not | 
vasc pert, may up; the vital 
being imported to | 
from the espillaries of the surrounding or | 
— In this way | 
can account for the vitali of the orystal- | 
line lens. Coagulable | eatravasated | developed in certain structares, owing to 
in the urine within the urinary bladder, 1 
and a it, consequently not in con- | 
tact with the internel surtace of the bladder, | 
coagulates; and this coagulation, au act of 
viselity, is the dying ect, under the ebove- | 
named circumstances, of the coagulable | 
lymph, for in cosgulating it dies, and does 
not beeome organised. But if this coagu- 
membrane which produced it, remained on 
the surface of that membrane, then, alter traction —in the blood, by ite oy 
organic in coagulable lymph, by 
parts—io coa —— 
ing vascular—in the thoracic and abdominal 
also inflamed, and why these two oouti- 
guous surfaces so frequently, organically, 
unite. 
A deem it possible, that as all sec 
are the product of life, they may all 
haps excluding the excrementitions) 
some vitality, as long as they re 
contact with the living surfaces which pr 
duced them. However this may be, coag 
lable lymph or fibrin, in all its states, 
binations, and structures, seems to be t 
natural nidus of the materia vite ; this su 
stance forms basis of all tt 
struetures of our and chere is ev 


IMPERFORATB ANUS. 


mo to observe en passant, that medical 


8 would confer great benefit on 
profession, were they to publish the re- 
sults of their experience from time to time 
in the pages of your Journal, which, of all 
other pericdicals, appears to be most ex- 
tensively circulated. Let them not urge 
want of time as an excuse ; there is no prac- 
titioner, however extensive his practice, 
who may not, if he will, find abundance of 
opportunity for such a laudable and self- 
improving pastime—a very otium cum dig- 
nitale. 
case. 
On Wednesday, 17th of August, an in- 
ſant of two days old was brought to me for 
advice with the following symptoms : — 
From the hour of its birth it hed derived no 
nourisbment from the mother, who bad ex- 
— an excellent time, and wes al- 
by practitioner of Sir Anthon 
‘Carlisle's approval — namely, a 
During the two days it bad no alvine or 
urinal discharges; its abdomen, which at 
birth was natural, became exceedingly dis - 
tended, and, in the opi gastrio region, an 
elevation, about the size of an egg. was 
plainly discernible along the course of the 
transverse portion of tle colon ; the bilious 
secretion, sometimes as yellow as gold, and 
ut others as green as grass, was continually 
+jected from the stomach, and the infant by 
its constant cries’ seemed to experience 
much pain, This, I suspect, was not 6 
little augmented by the remedial agents 
empl with the best intentions certainly, 
but with a lack of that judgment so essential 
for the treatment of the case, and which 
oue would scarcely expect to find in a sage- 
‘emme. This learved practitioner, whose 
order we are taught to believe would 
be an admirable substitute for those mem- 
bers of the profession who defile themselves 
with the practice of midwifery, administer- 
ed esia, castor oil, rhubarb, and what- 
ever else, in her opinion, was likely to re- 
lieve the obstinate constipation, but to no 
purpose; in consequence whereof she 
— Upon 
nation I found the anal aperture of a vatn- 
ral appearance externally, but on attempt- 
ing to pass up a blunt probe, an obstruction 
introduction. Suspecting the 
impédiment might be simply a marginal ad- 
hesion of the rectum, Which a perforation and 
‘Subsequent ‘dilatation might permanently 
overcome, I carried the point of a bistoury 
about two lines up. Heving done this, | 
easily introduced the end of a bougie about 
che size of a-quill, which, without the least 
‘force on my part, slided in ‘abut an inch. 


I was, however, rather rised to find no 
‘frase of mecoaitma on the Longe; aud I be- 


to suspect that the rectum could nat 
ve been intromitted, On ge 
urine 7 aye 
bilious ‘Yomitings continued, but 
evacuation, and on the seventh day the chi 
died. Without the least hesitation, the 


post-mortem 
nation, the results of which 1 shall proceed, 
now to lay before your readers, 

Upon muking perpendicular incision 
from. the ensiform cartilage to the pubis, 
which I biseeted through the centre by 
another in a t rse direction, and re- 
flecting the faps, the abdominal contents 
were pun 3 — At first sight, the most 
remarkable appearance was the immense 
size of the colon from the fossa iliaea dex- 
tra to the end of the great gut, the rectum 
included. The sigmoid flexure was oblite- 
rated, its coats highly injected and disco- 
loared, its parietes exceedingly distended, 
and the calibre of its tranverse portion mea- 
sured nearly two inches. On exposing the 
liver, the gall-bladder was found to contain 
only a few grains of sir, which, on pressure, 
passed into the ductus communis, disteud- 
ing it as with a blow-pipe. The cause of 
the bilious vomiting was now evident. The 


along p ducts into 
the small intestine; the gall bladder being 
evidently of no use in this case, on account 
of the constant pressure it sustained from 
the highly-distended colonic arch. When 
the bile bad arrived at the duodenum, it 
met with no agents there with which to 
form new combinations, and, as the peri- 
staltic action of the intestines was unattend- 
ed by its ordinary effects, the bile regurgi- 
tated into the stomach, whence it was con- 
tinually expelled. Directing my observa- 
tion to the superficial appearances of the 
rectum, my attention wus particularly ar- 
rested by its enormous size, and extraordi- 
nary position. As I have said, the sigmoid 
flexare of the colon was obliterated, and the 
gut, instead of lying compact in the fossa 
iliaca sinistra, became continuous with the 
rectum aud reached as high as the umbilicus, 
‘The uterus and bladder were compressed 
between it and the pubic arch, 80 a8 to pre- 
vent an i acoumulation of ufine, 
Having tied a ligature below the common 
duct, and another about three inches above 
the termination of the rectum, I removed 
from the abdomen the intestinal caval. This 
[ inflated from above, and found that the 
passage was free throughout ; the obstruc- 
tion, therefore, appeared to be below the 
second ligature. 1 «passed a probe through 
the anus, which, meeting with no opposi- 
tion, made its appearance above the brim of 
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the pelvis, between the rectum aud the os 
sdvrith.: From this the anus seemed to have 
no with the canal Which, on 
examination, to be the fact. On 
slittihy open the rectum and psssing in the 
finger, IL discovered a perfect ‘cul de vue ut 
its extremity, whieh,-however, | found un- 
attached to the toxstures On dissect- 
ing out ‘the paris, the uteriné and vesical 
organs were naturally placed, but the rec- 
tum terminated about three-fourths of un 
inch short of the perineum, its eud was 
connected, however, to the os coccygis and 
vagina’ by an impervidus baud, about the 
size of goose quill fa tlicktes¥, and about 
an inch in length, aod radiating its fibres at 
— 
I abstained from the administration of 
medicine, being of coorse quite in the dark, 
during the life of the infant, as to the pte- 
ewe kind of obstruction which existed. This 
cose shows, 1 think, the indispensable ne- 
cessity there is of the practice of midwifery 
being confided solely to mule practitioners, 
educated in all the departments of me- 
d surgical science. I have little 
the highly · vasculer and disco- 
of the coats of the loaded 


linseed oil, were the results of inflammation, 


no permanent good, still, by knowing when 
to refrain, and by restraining the officious- 
ness of others, he may afford patients, who 
must dre, an opportunity of with- 


SIR W. BuRXE TT. 
Tv the Editor of Tus Lawoer. 
I huve just seen the 416th No. of 
Tun Lancer, published on he Loth in- 
stunt, und obsetve with sürprise ad regret, 
that you hure thought proper to iusert in it 
_ wetter bearing the signatute Maréuto,” to 
whieh you have lent your powerful aid, by 
putting forth, P hope unidtentionally, a mis 
representation, Which f feel myself bound to 
contradiet; and as vou have so freely ud. 
mitted a communication which may be 
fairly ‘considered unonymous, I think yeu 
cannot with justice refuse to give this letter 
a place in your next Number. 7 
1 do not wist to aumadvert strongly on 
that part of yoor own'remarks which states, 


that “the Lords of the Admiralty ought to 
iddirect solicitation för pecuniary contribu- 
tons Very little ro. 
fiction will coneinece you, that the Lords of 
the Admiralty 8s To such authority ; 
arid that tie officers of the navy have an un- 
dowbted aud unalitnable fight to dispose of 
the wretched pirtance the in the 
8 of pay,“ altiioust they shodld ev 
tab desperate — of contri- 
buting “towards sucti'a ‘piece of foolery ag. 
the purchasing of a token of esteem, iv order 
that the warm attachment of the donors may 
be known to the posterity of the donee,” 
Bat, however inconsistedt stich, senti- 
ments may be with the Uberel 
vou have generally advocated, you certainly 
ought to have hestiated ia styling the gen- 
tlemen to whom Haréulo alludes, a ata 
elected commitise; aad there is not one o 
them, I am Sure, mean enough to attach apy 
value to the sort of compliment paid t 
in your patenthesis— (“ two or three at 
whom [the members of the committee], by 
the way, we happen to know, are men 
high character”) since they entertain 
old-fashioned opinion, that no men who can 
descend to state that they are appointed to 
a certuity by proper anthority, wheo 
in fact’ they were self-elected, can have 
much regard’ to chafügter; aud that, in 
reality, persous capable of deceit, have 
no claim whatever to the appellation of gen- 
tlemen. 
With respect to the tors, prevention of 
an indirect solicitation d for pecuniary con- 
tributions,” &., 1 might. merely observe, 
that the circular was not couched in the 
language either of direct or indireet solici- 
tation; but if it be meant that Sir William 
Burnett did indirectly solicit any person, I 
owe it to him to declare, on my honour, 
that before the circalar was ready jor the 
press, he was accidentally made acquainted 
with the intentions of the committe and 
original subscribers; and that, without 
losing a moment, he désited’a geutleman 
his office to write to me thatthe matter myst 
not be proceeded in; nud that he, jmme- 
diately after, wrote to whe Limiselt to the 
same effect. — 
An unknown, Writer, like’ Hureulo, de- 
serves nothing ‘Wut! Coltempt on 
account, and d Gisvegard ot his Virulent 
certain fate of lis tet attempt to mek 
an agsapsin-like üttatk on 6 


stunde obe the 

efforts of such & Sctibbler ; but, as lo 

has asked certain 82 1. con e- 
hi 


scoud to answer hits, ‘by stetig that the 
contmittes were appoititel! BY thé 


voice ‘of thirty-one nival eods 


eon rene ec ce se 


intestine, with the thick serum, of which 
about half au ounce was effused among its | 
tolds, aud in colour and consistence like | 
— = = to 
force open the . costive bowels !” If, as in this | 
and other cases, the accoucheur can effect | 
Well Street, Hackuey, 
August 2 Itch, 1831. | 
— 
| 
| "meet. 


THE PORTSMOUTH COMMITTEE. 


ing was not for that purpose, but that 
every individual animated by 
feelings of purity to which perhaps Har- 
culo is a stranger; that all of them, and 
the whole carps, with the exception of such 
(it, a naval medi- 
officer), deeply feel, warmly express, 
the — owe to Sir, William 

Burnett, for his valuable and anwearied ex- 
ertions, as expressed in the circular; and 
that the . to whom Herculo has 
been pleased to designate a parasitic com · 
mittee,” look only with admiration and gra- 
titude to Sir William Burnett, although be 
cannot ia every instance in what he 
* takes, for the benefit of those over 
whom he ides, singe every member of 
Hareulo's parasitic committee ” is 
in ssion of high and responsible office, 
or independent of the service; and none of 
them have any-thing further to expect in 
the way of promotion or -molument. 

1 will add, that Sir William Burnett is 
not more distinguished by his well-known 
pee t's devotedness to the interests and 

dur of the corps at large, than by cour- 
both to the senior and junior members 
of it; but Sir William Burnett deals even- 
handed justice, and itis scarcely possible, 
that among a0 numerous a body of men, he 
shall not have been compelled, covtrary to 
4 suggestions of his kindlier feelings, to 
sit the arro: iguorance, or ne- 
glect of duty, of some few individuals, with 
@ proper display of his authority, In con- 
clusion I would say to yourself, we 


Non ego 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut hamana vet 


param cavet natura.” 
{I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
James Scort, M.D. 
Junior Surgeon, Lecturer, Librarian, and 
Curator of the Museam, in the al 
Hospital, Haslar. 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 


Sin, —In reference to a circular letter 
which appears in Tne Laycer of Saturday 
last, from a soi-disant committee of the me- 
dical officera of the navy, it is but justice 
towards Sir William Burnett to state, that 
he did, as soon as he learned the intention 
of the Portsmouth junto in June lust, con- 
Vey to them, in unequivocal terms, his most 

ecided disapproval of their scheme, on the 
rounds chat it was calculated to injure him 
in his public situation, and materially to 
retard thosy improvements in the regulations 
tor naval medical officers which he, cousi- 
necessary, ag for of 
he naval serv e „ 48 0 indi- 
iduals more concerned. Sir 

remonstrance positively reached 

the self-constituted committee in June, and 


it se table hom they could, in 
direct defiance of that remonstragee, issue 
their ci letter dated the 1at of August, 


ay «i ‘ ORY. 

Landon, Aug. 22d. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


p the Editor of Tus Laycer. 

Sir,—As very erroneous and e 
Statements are iu cifculation respecting Mr. 
Pattison, I beg the favour of your givi 
publicity to the following remarks, which 
pledge myself ure, in ev in strict 
—— with truth. 

No gentleman ever entered the University 
on better terms of amity and good ſellow- 
ship with the Council, worden. and his 

thau did Mr, Pattison; na one 
doubted his industry, or his participating in 
the common desire to further the great ob- 
jects_of the institution, as. fur us his indi- 
vidual exertions would enable him to do. 

The first year passed away, not without 
rumours aud whisperings amoug the Coua- 
cil, professors, and studeats, which were 
any-thing but favourable to this gentleman, 
but as usual no one thought it Ais business 
to speak out, or to attempt a remedy for 
their disappointed by at once re- 
moving the cause. 

The second year came, and hopes were 
entertained that, in the interval between 
this season and the. last, the causes of dis- 
content would have been obviated ; but this 
was not the case; complaints sprung up 
among the studeuts, who declared they bad 
entered the University, and paid their fees, 
on the understanding that they were to re- 
ceive an extended course of instruction, In 
the other classes, their anticipations had 
been more than fulfilled; but in the ana- 
tomical, as much from the nature of the 
lectures, as from the very negligent way ia 
which they were delivered, they openly 
avowed learned nothing. The core 
diality between Mr, Pattison and his medi- 
cal colleagues was broken up; some of them, 
however, with a desire to serve him, as well 
a; to maintain the peace sud reputation of 
the University, tendered him their advice 
and suggestions for future diligence and im- 
provement; these were listeued to, but only. 
momentarily acted ow. The Council saw 
the matter in its true light, and the expe- 
diency of removing him was not only con- 
templated, but was the theme of their dis- 
cussions and divisions more than once: thus 
the second season i 

was clear to all that the third season 
would be a failure, unless sometbiog de- 
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734 
cisive were done with ‘to the chair 
Unwilling still to remove Mr. 
Partisoo; and conscious that some alteration 
wae indispensable, they sssobieted with 
bim, much however against bis inclination, 
merty demonstrator of ane- 
a gleam of hope 
„ but it wus soon extinct; 
students (who are from twenty to thirty 
years of ) were content with the ar- 
ve Mr. Bennett was looked on 
as a great isition in the anatomical 
class ; his health however failed him, end, 
eventually, he died; the leetures again de- 
volved iu great measure on Mr. Puttison, 
fresh discontent arose, loud und repeated 
complaints were made to the Counerl, and 
these not leading to a very satisfactory re- 
sult, the students broke out into open tu- 
mult; might have gone away, it is 
true, to some other school, but they were 
unwilling to secrifice the advantages they 
derived from the other teachers, all of whose 
lectures they valaed. 
The Council appointed a committee of 
their own body to inquire into the circum- 
stances, which at once recommended Mr. 


* 


nior stadents, many of whom were members of 
the College of Surgeons. Official complains 
were sent repeatedly from the man 
committee of the ‘University Dispensary, 
bis negligence and non-attendance, and 
consequence; on one ‘octasidh, a vote of 
censure was passed on him by a Committee 
of the Cotincit, of which Mr. Hume was 
chairman: His statement nothing 
his abrupt departure from w, or 
his broils in Baltimore, which, — Dr. 
Physie and Mr. Wilks exposed to the 

in u printed pamphlet, copies of which are in 
this country. ‘On conclusion, to impartial 
minds the facts must appear simply these, 
that be was found Unfit for the situation he 
filled, aud was, und grave con’ 
sideration, removed from it. 


gt 


Im, Sir, 
Yoar obedient servant, 
A Fat ro rat 
London, Aug. 29, 1851. 
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GOVERNMENT OBSTRUCTIONS. 


TO THE CIRCULATION OF SCIENTIBIC 
RIODICALS, 

To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Srn,—I addressed u letter to you some- 
time since, stating the great inconvenience 
experienced by the subscribers of your Jour- 

„ owing to the privilege of franking pe- 
riodicals being withdrawn, by his ‘Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, from the Gletks of the 
roads in the Dublin Post Office, and re- 
quested you would be kind enough to no- 
tice the matter either in Tas Battor or 


146 


sy | scribed two 


of Mr. Bennett, to the malice of most of his 

medical but little proof is ad 

duced of such being the cases. He touches | 
on the innumeteble complaints, that 


views in physiology, of his obsolete 
— of hie but delivery, 

» of his eli \ 

— — hasty, negligent 
galloping through his course, all of which 
e advanced in memorials to the Council. 
attested by the signatures of more than 


class, including all the 


Lancet, as my appheation to his Grace on 
the subject, 4 a continuatice of the 
privilege, failed. During the secretaryship 
of Sir E. Lees, the clerks were permitied to 
forward for a emall premium, in addition to 
the subscription, all periodical journals, 
which was a very great convenience to the 
public, in consequence of their rapid and 
regular transmission; for insteice, I sub- 
dineas per anmnam, and I re- 
ceived Tne Lancet here ebery Tuesday 
evening, Whereas now I must await the 


monthly arrive of my Bookseller’s parcels 


and get four or fivé numbers, as the 

may be, together. Ths great Value of so 
usefal a püblfestion as Tix LANCET [to 
which’ I have been a subscriber since its 
commencement)’ th country prcttoters ie 
receiving it soon after poblica 

there appeats to me n great Want of jadg 

ment on the part of “the piWéts thal be, 

in depriving the clerks of the privilege 
which they s0 long enj without inter. 
ruption, ag the withdrawal’ of it céhubot 

a shilling to thé 


cause no person ‘elt be fot pay’ 


lication ‘and 


2 
5 


fect 


Pattison’s removal. Some proprietors, not 
content with the management of the Coun- 
eil, about the same time had a public meet- 
ing calied ; ee was 
formed, and their first was that 
he ought to be removed. The Council in 
full conclave act on these recommendations, 
is removed. He considers himeelf | 
„ be gets another public meeting | 
and previous to the meeting taking 
publishes Ais statement of the | 
matten, circulates it among bis friends, but 
keeps it back from the Council ; | 
ting takes place, and decides —— 
no necessity for interfering with 
sion of the Council. | 
Mr. Pattison, in bis statement, has en- 
deavoured to show he was always the victim = 
of persecution from his first entering the | 
University ; why he should have been so, it — 
is difieult to discover; be attributes it to fee! 
the ill-will of the late warden, to the jealou die 
but 
in 
cou 
were sent to the Council from the class, of | 
hid erroneous descriptions in anatomy, total 
omission of general anatomy (which was | 
afterwards gives to Mr. Bennett), and fal- | 


— 
— nm the, Duke of Richmond 
the subject, both peremptorily refusing 
to permit the free transmission of scientific 
— gras to that truly gifted no- 
Chancellor, as a member 


the Seciety forthe Diflenton ot i 


Knowledge,” requesting his interfereuce, 
F but my opinion is, 
22 can. do more than any indi- 

ae lective representation, and 1 
you would take up. the subject as 

— — as it deserves, as I have no doubt 
our, talented advocacy in this cause will 
Lad. the. ‘‘ great ones at all events to re- 
fiection, if. not to reseind their order. The 
Irish papers have taken up the matter with 
regard to litera 2 dut not with 
that spirit w. y ought. I fear my 
former letter 10 not 22 you, as you have 
not noticed it in your corner Corre- 
— Believe me, Sir, yours sin- 


— 
— 


1 the of Tat Dixetr. 


Six,—Somé years ago, I met with a case 
of lydrocephalus very similar to the inte- 
orded by Mr. Lyons in your 
periodical f for August the 20th, ‘The case I 
alude to, was that of a young girl aged six, 
At the age of five, her mother informed me 
she exhibited a precocious development of 
the animal propensities. She bad the 
monthly flow of the catamenia, the breasts 
were large, and the pubis was covered with 
hair. At the age of six she was seized with 
symptoms indicative of inflammation of the | the 
brain; for this she was bled, blistered, cupped, 
&. In a short time symptoms of hydrocepha 
lus presented themselves, and after au ipef- 
fectual attempt to subdue the disease, she 
died. ‘Upon examining the body after death, 
but a small quantity of water was discovered 
in the ventricles, hardly sufficient to ac- 
count for her death, ‘The brain was per- 
fectly free from ramollissement, The an- 
of the brain. was very small, 
but the cerebellum was inordinately deve. 
+ Io fact, during the existence of the 
te inflammatory sym * the pain was 
posterior part of 


neipally in 
leant should like to know from Mr. 

to be a very intelligent 
t was the relative propor- 
— ig point of the cere 


Lyons, who 
Practitioner, w 


animal pas- 


Suppose, from the 
of the 


Lyons whether this was the case, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Forses Wixstow. 


London, Auge 29th, 1881. 


, THE LATE MR. BENNETT AND R- 
PROFESSOR PATTISON. 


0 To the Editor of Tus Lancet, 


Srr,—The Council, the pupils, and seve- 
ral of the professors of the London Univer- 
sity, have been attacked in the most igno- 
rant and spiteful manner by the press; and 
among the rest, 2 Sunday paper, called 
“ The Examiner,” bas forth the 
most bitter abuse against the students of 
the University; and what still more forcibly 
betrays the baseness of the writer, is the: 
false and perverted statement 3 be has 
made respecting my brother, Mr. Ben- 
nett, the late professor of that part of 
anatomy which Mr. Pattison did not teach. 
Now, Mr. Editor, allow me to ask you, if 

pils have not sufficient intellect to 
— to recognise the wide differ- 
ence between avery good teacher, and 
very bad one, who — — 4 
that have an opporte iscovering the 
talents of the one, or 81 ignorance of the 
other? Surely, it is not the Edie Editor of The 
Eruminer, or The Times, or Herald, or any 
other daily or weekly paper, unless he have 
impartial evidenee by which he can decide. 

Mr. Bennett accep/ed the situation of 
demonstrator in the University, with the 
understanding that it should be considered 
as quite distinct from the office of Pro- 
fessor ‘Pattison’’—that it should have no 
connezion whatever with the chair of uu 
tomy. The Examiner states that Mr. Bea 
nett should have worked under Pattison as 
his “ servant.” Ub! yes, bisservant, what 


Banter on the Blood, Inflammation, 
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— — Mey the. phe- 
— — — removal oſ the mer- 
tid in curial action upon the occurrence of inflam- 
ote of mation, be secounted for on the principle so 
mittee ucidly,explained by John Huster, of the 
e was mpossibility of two actions existing at one 
ng of nd the same time in the same constitution ! 
‘or of It may be, called @ species of internal 
r, Dr. counter irritation. On this principle Hun- 
world | ter explains the modus operandi of mercury 
are in in the venereal disease.” In Mr. Lyon's 
sartial | patient, the brain appears to have been very 
these, | large, and consequently this excess of size 
ion We | prediaposed. the individual to imordinate 
eon | cerebral action. The oerebellum, I should 

i precocious development 

Wage generation, to have been 
4 105 large. I ahould like to know from Mr. 
— 

R. Consxrr, M. D. 
* Innishawn, County Cork, 
412 — — 
ome. 
ience 
Jour- 
f the 
re- 
no- 
oT ot 
ce on 
i 

ed to 
on to 
mals, 
o the 
and 

sub- 
115 
“he 
cel 

its 
ra 
00 
| 

e 
— 
1 


lec} grates, and a water-butt. 


jected i — 
t give lectures inthe University of London. 
‘ 1 have the bonour to be, Sir, 
* Lour obedient servant, 


D. Susa. 
London, Aug. 29, 1831. 


P.S.— Although, Sir, I was not on the 
very best understanding with Mr. Bennett 
before his death, still I it is my duty to 
refute the statement which Mr. Patfison 
bas made to excite compassion from persons 
who appear to know little about the Uni- 
versity, and still less about himself. 


“(a Pracri¢s or £300 PER ANNUM IN AN 
IMPROVING 
To the Editor of Taz Laxcer. 
Str,—Anxious to establish myself in my 
ion, I have turned my attention dur- 
the last two months to the medical ad- 
Vertisements which have appeared occa- 
sionally in The Zimes newspaper. I will 
Row proceed to give you the result of m 
inquiries in two or three instances, that s 
of your readers as are on the look-out’’ 
with myself, may be able to appreciate what 
ie meant by these balloon phrases,“ An 
eligible medical practice to be disposed of, 
satisfactory reasous given for leaving,” 
parties retiring from ill health.” &c. 
- Furnished, as I have above seid, with my 
t „the first advertisement that 
I attended to, was one inviting any active 
young man to purchase a steadily -increasing 
practice. This, said 1 to myself, will just 
suit me, possessing, as I do, the negative 
i i of being neither lame, nor 
bli d. nor old; and as it is un increasing 
afla r, there is no knowing where it will 
end, I arrived at the house of the adver- 
tiser, and from its antiquated, dilapidated 
State, I at once drew the inference, that his 
—— was as ineligible as his tenement, 
I concluded that he was, perbaps, a mo- 
dern Diogenes, caring little about 


ances. His business, he said, was of a fluc- 
tuating kind, taking a wide range from 100i. 
to 250“. a year; his house could be made 
comfortable by an outlay of 100/., and the 
fixtures were of a kind, being two 
For these advan- 
tages be asked-500/. from me, and for this 
sum | was to step into his shoes, and into— 


. | his water-butt also. 


The next “eligible practice I went in 


in consequence of the illness of one of the 
parties.” This must be a flowery op- 
portunity, thought I ; but who do you 
think, Sir, was one of the parties?” why, 
the wife of the advertiser. This was cer- 
tainly ade facto partnership, but it was of 
too intimate a nature for me to have any- 
thing to do with, 

I beg of you to bear with me a little 
longer, while I give you my third and lest 
specimen A of 300/. a year, 
with retail, in an improving neighbourhood.” 
This was a dusty, dingy pbharmacie, asentry-' 
box tebernecle of A°sculepius, a fac- 
simile of the spot where Romeo bought bis 
love-dose. From this the proprietor civilly 
proposed to show me the rest of the pre- 
mises, ushering me first into a place which 
decency forbids me to name, but which was 
appropriated, when » to the pur- 
poses of a surgery. From this saloon, whioh 


“ Served him for kitchen, for parlour, and hall,” 


we passed intoa room, the window of which 
looked upon the improvieg neighbour- 
hood,” a prison and a hackney-coach stand. 
Here I could not refrain from smiling, for 
the witticism of the gentleman's advertise- 
ment instantly struck me. I thanked the 
advertiser for his politeness, but declined 
having avy counexion with a situation, the 
contiguity of which to the “ improving 

— 

t ing of i 
Im, Sir, yours, &c. 
Viator, 
August 22, 1831. 


TO CORRES PON DENTS. 


The note of Dr. James Jonxsox, and 
several other communications, are unavoidably post- 
F to be enabled 
to furnish satisfactory replies to the queries of nu- 


Merou, correspondents, 
0. O. O. We are of opinion thet Dr. 
Tweedie was decidedly in error in openly 


ns, 
the sufferers. After the visit, Dr. Tweedie, if he 
had thought proper to do so, might have intimated 
to the family that there were circumstances which 
rendered it inexpedient for him to continue to meet 
Dr. Ramadge in consultation. 


search of, was one thet was hung out for sale 


736 -THE PRESS AND MR. PATTISON. | 
impudence!!! Mr. Beunett would rather 1 
have perished than work under a man who 
was declared ‘‘ by his. own do be an in- * 
competent teacher.’’ I have beurd Cuvier, 
Royer, Roux, and several first-rate men in 
France, I have heard some excellent ‘ 
turers in this country and also in Ireland, 
and I openly declare that I have never heard * 
such a teacher as “ Mr. Pattison.” Me 
Pattison has published certain gross and ex- 
travagant statements about Mr. Bennett, 
but I —— that be may continue 
his venom, as Mr. Bennett is not here to 
defend himself; they mey all write aud 
write until their pens become as blunt as! 
| 
— 
E consult with Dr. Ramadge,in the presence of the 
patient’s family. Professional etiquette, on such 


